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CRYSTAL PALACE. 
SATURDAY CONCERTS 


AFTERNOON PROMENADES. 
1868-9. 


HE THIRTEENTH SERIES of these CONCERTS 
will commence on SATURDAY NEXT, 3nxv or OCTOBER. 
Conpuctor - - - - Mr, MANNS, 

There will be Twenty-six Concerts in all—twelve before and fourteen after Christ- 
mas—the Thirteenth Concert being on January 16th, and the last of the Series on 
the 17th of April. The Concerts will commence each day at Three o'clock. The 
Subscription for Transferable Reserved Stalls for the Twenty-six Concerts is fixed as 
betore, at Two Guineas each Stall. 

The number and proportions of the Band will remain as they were last season, and 
the strength of the Chorus will be maintained at three hundred voices. 

The major part of the programmes will consist, as before, of the well-known 
orchestral and choral works of the acknowledged and favourite masters, At the 
sume time, the introduction of novelties, which has been one of the distinguishing 
features of these Concerts, will not be neglected. Each miscellaneous programme 
will contain one work new to the Crystal Palace audience—the composition of a 
living writer, or of a departed master, which, from some cause or other, is not yet 
known to the pubiic. 

Besides its use in —— the Choral Works, the Organ erected at the close of 
last Season by Mr. J. W. Walker will afford an opportunity for occasionally intro- 
ducing Solos on that instrument by the most distinguished players of the day, 

Amongst the novelties which it is proposed to bring furward the following may be 
mentioned :— 

“The Woman of Samaria,” by Dr. Sterndale Bennett. 

The Vintagers' Chorus (first time of performance), and Ave Maria, from “ Lore- 
ley "—Mendelssohn, 

Symphony in C, No. 6, M.S.—Schubert. (From the Vienna treasures ; never 
before performed entire. 

Two Duets for Clarionet and Corno di bassetto—M 

March, Meistersinger—Wagner. 

Ode to St. Cecilia—Handel. 

Tu es Petrus, for Chorus and full Orchestra~Mendelssohn. (First time of 
performance, ) 

The Music of ‘‘ The Conspirators" (Die Verschworenen)—an Operetta by Schu- 
bert; The Song of Miriam (Miriam's Siegesgesang); with other vocal works 
by the same master. 

The Song of the Bell—Romberg. 

The Mount of Olives; and the Music to the Ballet of “* Prometheus "—Beethoven. 

Adagio and Scherzo, for Orchestra—Rubinstein. 

Symphony inE flat, No. 3; and Overture to “ Herrmann and Dorothea ”"—Schu- 
mann, 

The Violin Concerto of Herr Max Bruch—violin, Mr. Joachim; and 

Anew Symphony in D, composed expressly for these Concerts by Mr. Arthur 
8. Sullivan, 

P pune a large number of more known compositions, it is intended to repeat the 
vllowing :— 

The Choral Symphony, and the ‘ Egmont” Music—Beethoven. 

“ Paradise and the Peri,” in an abridged form—Schumann, 

The “ Tempest” Music—Sullivan, 

The Reformation Symphony (Mendelssohn), ete., ete, 

Madame Arabella Goddard, Madame Schumann, Mr, Charles Hallé, Mr. Joachim, 
and other great Solo Performers, will from time to time appear; and the most emi- 
nent Singers attainable will be engaged for the Vucal Department of the Concerts, 

_Every effort will be made to render the Afternoon Promenades agreeable to 
visitors by the exhibition of novelties and objects of interest in Art and Manufacturo 
as they may arise, 

By Order, 


Crystat PaLace, September 1st, 1868. 


REMOVAL. 


MADAME FLORENCE LANCIA begs te announce 


Hie we she has REMOVED to No, 67, PORTSDOWN GARDENS, Maipa 
» W. 








Jal 1, 





G. GROVE, Secretary. 








ELECTRIC ORGANS. 


RYCESON & OO., Lonpow, are now prepared to buud 

or re-construct Large CHURCH and CONCERT HALL ORGANS, on tuis 

Cutten (Barker’s or Bryceson’s Patent), to be adopted at Her Majesty's Opera; 

8 rst Chureh, Camberwell; St. Michael's, Cornhill; St. George's, Tufnell Park; 
t, Luke's, Berwick Street ; and Gloucester Cathedral, for the Festival 1868, 


AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


Lessse—Mr. CHARLES GOFFRIE. 


FAIRY PALACE CONCERTS. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 
Doors open at Seven. 
WINTER GARDEN AND GRAND CONCERTS. 


GREAT SUCCESS. 
CHANGE OF PROGRAMME EVERY EVENING. 
Conductors — Mr. BENEDICT and Mr. CHARLES GOFFRIE. 
Apission—ONE SHILLING. 


\ ISS BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communi- 
cations respecting engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessiz Emaerr, to be 
addressed to Mr. J. TENIELLI CALKIN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


ISS EDITH WYNNE, Mrz. GEORGE PERREN, 
and Mr. LEWIS THOMAS will sing Rawpeccer’s popular Trio, “I 
NAVIGANTI" (The Mariners ”), during their Tour with Madame Sainton-Dolby, 
on September 28th, Rugby; 29th, Stourbridge; 30th, Liverpool; October 1st, 
Wakefield ; 2nd, Scarborough ; 3rd, Manchester; 5th, Blackburn; 6th, Leeds; 7th, 
Derby ; 8th, Birmingham; 9th, Sheffield; 10th, York; 12th, Hull; 13th, Sunder- 
land; 14th, Stockton-on-Tees; 19th, Warrington; 20th, Preston; 2lst, Bolton; 
23rd, Cambridge; 24th, Bury St. Edmunds. 


ee CLINTON FYNES requests that all communi- 


cations respecting Concerts, Pianoforte Lessons, etc., be addressed to her, 
27, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


Miss ROSE HERSEE will sing her popular Ballad, 
“A DAY TOO LATE,” and Arpiti's new song, “ A KISS FOR YOUR 
THOUGHT,” at the Hall-by-the-Sca, Margate, during the month of September. 


ISS BERRY-GREENING begs to announce that she 

may be engaged for Miscellaneous Concerts and Oratorios, in England, Ire- 

land, or Scotland, during the Autumn. Northern Tour in England in December. 

For terms and opinions of the press, address, care Messrs, CuappeLi, 50, New Bond 
Street, London, W. 


DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN begs to announce 


her return from the Continent, and that she is now forming Engagements 
(Oratorio and Concert) in the Provinces, Scotland, and Ireland, for the autumn and 
winter months. All Engagements en route addressed, care of Messrs, Merzier & 
Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, W., will meet with prompt attention. 


M®: WILBYE COOPER begs that all communications 


respecting Oratorio and Concert Engagements may be addressed—Adelphi 
Chambers, 7, John Street, W.C. 


VE LEWIS THOMAS will sing “IN SHELTERED 
1 


VALE,” during his Provincial Tour with Madame Sainton-Dolby and 
































party. 


M R. HANDEL GEAR begs to inform his Friends and 
{ Pupils that he has retzrned to Town for the Season.—66, Seymour Street, 
Portman Square. 


R. W. H. TILLA (Primo Tenore) has just returned 

from Italy, and is open to Engagements for Opera, Concerts, Oratorios, and 

Provincial Tours. Address care of Messrs, Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music 
Warehouse, 244, Regent Street. 


IGNOR and Mapame MARTORELLI-GARCIA will 

sing the admired Duet, “WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE 
SEA,” at the Assembly Rooms, Margate, this month. For Evgagements (Con- 
certs, Oratorios, Operettas), address, care of Messrs. Duncan Davisox & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, London. 


[ ERR FORMES will sing his popular songs: “ IN 


SHELTERED VALE,” “THE MONKS WERE JOLLY BOYS,” and 
“IN MY CHATEAU OF POMPERNIK,” every evening during bis Tour with My, 

















Mapleson. ' 
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BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


MADAME CZERNY, 
Soprano. 

ALL APPLICATIONS RELATING TO 
CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS AND LESSONS 
TO BE ADDRESSED TO 
REGENT STREET, 


D. BROCCA. 
CANTO DEL RUSCELLETTO. Idillio ... 
OCTAVIANA. Etude élégante... op an 
PRECE DELLA SERA. Pizzoreligioso ... 


J. EGGHA - 4 
DIAMOND RAYS. Etudecaprice ... eee 
A MORNING PRAYER, Réverie nocturne oon - “ 
ANGEL WHISPER. Romance re) ove °° 
Published by WiLt14M Czerxy, 81, Regent Street, Canton, 


NEW AND ELEGANT PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 





81, Ww. 











ABT (Franz). La Joyeuse. 

BENEDICT (Jvutes). Ye Happy Birds, Gumbert's fav ourite Melody’ 

HARVEY (R. F.) The Bay of Biscay... oo ove 

HIME (E. L.) A Dream of Enchantment, RYGREEMN <4, «Jess, ce +. oie 

The Pilgrim of Love. Transcription ... 

KUHE (WILHELn). The Good -bye at the Door. Transcription of Glover's 
beautiful Song one ove ove ove 

MANSOUR (A.) Un Jourd’Avril. Morceau descriptif 

RICHARDS (Brintey). Fairy Boat. ee of Tully’ s favourite 


SAUERBREY (E.) Vive la ox Mazurka Caprice 
SLOPER (Lixpsay). Spring Dew. Melody 
TAYLOR (W. F.) Scotland. Grand Fantasia on Scotch Airs, played at 
the Crystal Palace ove oe on ove oe 

WALLACE (W, V.) Posthumous Works :— 
” Air Russe, ‘Transcription... 
aa Chant Religieuse (Felicien David). ‘Transcription 
9° Caprice a ore teat oe 
” Danse Cossaque .. ove ove eee 


Lonpon: DUFF & STEWART, 147, Oxrorp Street, W. 
Sole Agents for Brampton's Spring Folios for Music, 


MR. JULES BENEDICT’S NEW SONGS, &c. 


HE following Compositions by the accomplished Pupil of 
C. M. Von Weber have been acknowledged by the Musical Profession ani 
General Public to combine every requisite to ensure to the Vocalist a Classical Style 
and a Correct Taste forthe Art, whilst the popularity of some of them has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. The leading singers of the present day have sung them at the 
Musical Festivals, Concerts, etc., where they have been received with the utmost 
favour and delight. 
Poetry by 


NOW THE SHADES GROW DEEPER . JOHN OXENFORD 

THE ECHO SONG (sung by the Marchioness de i ose 

THE PARTING (La Partenza) eos WaLiinoros Gueexszy 

LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE (with Variations) ITALIAN WorDs ove 

SIGHING FOR THEE.. gee +» WELLINGTON GUERNSEY { 

WHEN MY THIRSTY S80U L (Mr. Santley's 8 great 
SONZ) w 

MINE, THOU ART MINE (composed for Clara 
Doria) ove a ove 


ROCK ME TO SLEEP P, in F and E 
Wynne’s great ballad) 


Galop Brilliant 


Pim CORPO ow 


Go Co OO 
© ceo co cocoecS 


a 


mm CO 
eooco 





Tomas Moore oe 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
flat “(Edith 

FLORENCE PERCY 
Ana the Answer to ‘it, 


WHY ART THOU SADDENED?. WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, eee Street, W. 





NEW HARP MUSIC BY CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
.d 


PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE, Harp Solo 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, Harp Solo 
OBERON, Duo Brillant, Harp and Piano 


ESMERALDA, eaten on Irish ~— for two Harps 4 and two performers 
on the Piano . eve 


To be had of all aie llers. 


EW SONG, “THE VALIANT KNIGHT.” 
by Knicur Suuuens; Music by WitueLm K oss. 
by Signor Fout, and always encored. Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 





Words 


Sung with great success 





Me. BRINLEY RICHARDS played the following Pieces 


at all his Recent Pianoforte Recitals, when they were unanimously encored :— 
-1. LA SANTE MADRE. Cart Lurnt. 3s. 
-2, WARBLINGS AT EVE. Brixiey RIcHARDS. 3s, 
. 8, FANTASIA ON WELSH AIRS, By Ditto. 4s, 
.4, THE VISION. By Ditto. 3s. 
5. THE DOVE, with Variations. By Ditto, 3s. 
All at half-price, with an extra stamp for postage. 


HE SOLDIERS OF OUR LAND, 3s.; and THE 

GALLANT TARS OF ENGLAND, 3s, New Songs. Music by J. L. 
Hatron. Free for 19 stamps each, 

ADING AWAY WALTZ, for the Pianoforte, with a 


Cornet Part, by Ernest Hartman. 3s.; free by post 19 stamps. 
HE SAILOR PRINCE POLKA, for the Pianoforte, 
by H. Isaacson. 38, ; free by post, 19 stamps. 


To be had everywhere, and of the Publishers, Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co., 
New Burlington Street. 


ea GLOVER’S popular Duct, “WHEN SHALL 

k WE MEET?” will be sung by the Missrs WELLS, atall the Concerts dur- 

ing Madame Sainton-Dolby’s Ballad Concert Tour. Price Four Shillings. 
Ransrorp & Soy, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus. 


NEW AND EFFECTIVE BALLADS 
BY 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN .. 9. oe nee ove nes_ Price 8, 
mm UN tle ee ee 


To Professors who require teachable words, and melodies with easy and telling 
accompaniments within the reach of any moderate voice, the above two ballads can- 
not fail to become universal favourites. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











Published This Day, 


“MINE, THOU ART MINE,” 
SONG. 
Sung by Mptuz. CLARA DORIA. 
Composed by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Published This Day, 


“OH, BREATHE, YE SWEET ROSES!” 
DUET FOR CONTRALTO AND BARITONE, 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 

Price 4s, 


London ; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW FRENCH SONG. 
“PHIL O88 2 ia" 


(CHANSON), 
Chantée par Madame Maxrore.u-Garcia et Mdlle. ANGELINA SALVI. 
Paroles de J. B, ROUSSEAU. 
Musique de HORTON C, ALLISON. 
Price 2s. 
Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street,’W. 


THE GEM OF THE SEASON. 
“LES CLOCHETTSHS,” 


IMPROMPTU BRILLANT POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par R. HOFFMAN. 
Price 4s, 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


London: 





London: 





Just Published, 
66 TT be 2 77 
RITORN A, 
CANZONA. 
Parole del CONTE DE TERGOLINA, 
Musica di CLELIA, 


Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


h R. SANTLEY’S Great Song, “WHEN MY 
: THIRSTY SOUL I STEEP,” composed expressly for him by Mr. Bexepicr, 
and sung with distinguished success at the Hereford and ek a. Festivals, is 
published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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ORATORIO.* 

Oratorio sprang from the sacred plays, the so-called Mysteries of 
the Middle Ages. In these works, the birth, or the sufferings of 
the Saviour, or the most weighty events in the life of an Apostle or 
of a Saint, were represented by persons in appropriate costume. 
A narrator played the principal part ; the personages mentioned by 
him then appeared and spoke for themselves or merely indulged in 
pantomine, some folk’s-song or other being sung by certain of the 
characters, or by all of them together.—The style was by no means 
invariably adapted to the subject, but frequently overstepped 
the limits of decorum, so that, at last, the clergy took the matter 
in hand, for the purpose of offering the audience something better 
worth hearing. Things remained thus till the middle of the 
sixteenth century. At this period there was formed in the house of 
Count Bardi di Vernio, at Florence, a society of scholars and 
artists, who set about reviving the tragedies of the Greeks. 
Vincenzio Gallileo, father of the celebrated astronomer, and 
Caccini, the singer, belonged to the society. Greek tragedy, it is 
true, was not revived, but the members of the society hit upon the 
first principal characteristics of an artistic one-part song, accom- 
panied by the theorbo, or lute, namely, the monody, out of which 
recititave was developed.—This was an important step, inasmuch 
as artistic song had always been previously written in several parts, 
though the one-part folk’s-song had long coexisted with it. Com- 
posers had, therefore, got so far as to set in conformity with the 
rules of art whatever was to be sung by one person. A few years 
afterwards (in 1658), Filippo da Neri endeavoured, by means of 
music written in conformity with the rules of art, to infuse life 
into the meetings of a religious fraternity held in an oratory 
(oratorium) at Rome. Both before, and after, the sermon, a hymn 
or a psalm was sung alternately by single persons and by the whole 
meeting. Palestrina himself furnished compositions for this purpose, 
but the style of them cannot have differed from his well-known 
general style, because his enthusiastic biographer, Baini, who enu- 
merates all his styles, does not mention a separate oratorio style. 
These devout meetings received the name of “ oratorios” long after 
they had ceased to be held in the oratory towhich reference was made 
above. In this manner, the name of “oratorio” was applied to a 
sacred drama set to music by Emilio del Cavaliere, chapelmaster at 
Florence, in 1590, ‘This drama was the Rappresentazione di Anima 
e di Corpo, written by Manni (though by some ascribed to Laura 
Guidiccione of Lucca). It contained spoken dialogue, songs, and 
dances, and differed little, or not at all, from the opera of the time 
which had sprung from the same beginning. ‘The recitatives are 
even more defective, while the choruses are composed in the style 
of the madrigal. 

The development of oratorio went hand in hand with that of 
opera. Dancing, pantomime, and costumes gradually disappeared, 
however, from oratorio. The choruses, on the other hand, were 
treated at all the greater length, very many Italians and Germans 
writing oratorios. Among the former was Scarlatti, and among 
the latter Heinrich Schiitz. Such works were given during Lent, 
when there was no opera. 

Among authors, Rinuccini, and, at a subsequent period, Zeno 
and Metastasio, turned their attention to writing words for oratorios 
as well as for operas. The two last-named authors gained great 
reputation for the more tasty style with which they treated such 
productions. Opitz has translated some of the latter into German. 

It was not, however, till during the eighteenth century that 
oratorio appeared as an artistic work of high importance, and, by 
two different directions, attaineditsprime. Handel and Sabastian 
Bach were the musicians who invested it with this importance. 
Both sprang from the school of German organists, though men 
of diametrically opposite dispositions. Handel, an accomplished 
man of the world, and a great traveller, had devoted nearly the 
whole of his life to the composition of operas; Seb. Bach, unpre- 
tending and simple, never went beyond the limits of Germany, 
and composed almost exclusively for the church. Both were, how- 
ever, profoundly religious, and staunch champions of Protestantism. 

In Handel's life (1684—1759), there are two great artistically- 
historical facts. ‘The first is that, like the Italian, Patestrina, 

* Oratorio: its historical Development ; its Significance as a musically 
poetical Work of Art; and the Position it occupies at the Present Day. A 
lecture delivered at the Scientific Association of Berlin, by Hermann Ktster.— 
Translated from the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, 








before, and the Roman Catholic Mozart, after him, he blended in 
himself the two different schools of the contrapuntal Netherlanders, 
and of the melody-loving Italians; the second is, that he was 
= by Providence in such circumstances that he had no resource 
eft but to abandon the field of opera and turn to oratorio. Even 
at the opera in Hamburgh (during Keiser’s time), and to a 
still greater extent in Italy, he had come to feel the neces- 
sity of writing singably and thankfully for the singers, as well as 
clearly and intelligibly for the public. Though marvellously well 
benef in the art of counterpoint, he quickly learned, notwithstand- 
ing, to limit himself to a wise moderation in its employment. 
Richly prepared by experience, he undertook, in 1790, the manage- 
ment of the London opera, which, under the name of the Royal 
Academy, was supported by subscriptions from the King and the 
aristocracy. ‘l'hrough the intrigues of the castrato, Senescino, and 
of Sra. Cuzzoni, the vocalist, whom, in one of his accesses of 
impetuosity, he had affronted, he was obliged to give up this 
position. He endeavoured, it is true, to establish himself in a 
second of a similar kind, but his pecuniary losses became greater 
than ever. He retired, therefore, from opera entirely, and devoted 
himself to the sphere of oratorio, in which his genius was destined 
first to appear in all its grandeur. Esther was written as early as 
1720. In the years 1736—40, he produced A thalia, Alexander's Feast, 
Israel in Egypt, L’ Allegro, 11 Penserioso ed 11 Moderato, and Saul ; 
in 1741, the Messiah (which, by the way, pleased at first so little, 
that there was a very bad attendance at the second performance 
of it in London); in 1742, Samson; and, between 1743—1751, 
his other (17) oratorios, of which Judas Maccabeus, Joshua, 
and Jephtha, were the last. With regard to the poetic plan of 
these works, they may be divided into five different groups : those 
in which, as in Athalia, Saul, Judas Maccabaus, Joshua, Jephtha, 
and, above all, Samson, a Biblical subject is treated in a dramatico- 
lyrical manner ; those, such as Semele, and Acis and Galatea in 
which a profane subject is handled in a similar way ; those, such 
as Alexander’s Feast, and L’ Allegro, il Pensieroso ed il Moderato, 
in which a profane subject, and, lastly, those, such as the Messiah, 
in which a Biblical ‘subject, is treated, after the fashion of 
the grand cantata, in a style almost exclusively lyrical—though 
bordering upon the Epic and the Dramatic. With respect to 
musical composition, they differ from the opera of the time in a few 
separate traits only. ‘The airs especially, with the exception of a 
few, principally in the Messiah and Samson, remind the hearer 
very much of opera. ‘They are for the most part polyphonically 
planned, and carried out like operatic choruses. They are treated, 
however, in a very measured manner, and Handel, whose great end 
was success, frequently sacrificed contrapuntal scholarship to effect. 
He invariably strove to obtain clearness and intelligibility of form, 
on the one side, and impressiveness of form, on the other. While, 
in his polyphonic choruses, he reached an unusual degree of grandeur 
and sublimity, in his homophonic choruses, often treated with the 
utmost simplicity, he becomes, on several occasions, quite folk-like. 
The chorus in Judas Maccabeus, “See, the conquering Hero 
comes,” must, in those days, have been as effective as, for instance, . 
C. M. von Weber's melodies were a few years since. Mozart is re- 
ported to have expressed to van Swieten the following opimion re- 
garding Handel: ‘+ No one the secret of great effects as 
he does. Wherever he chooses, he strikes like the lightning ; and, 
if his airs and solos drag sometimes, after the fashion of that period, 
you find, at any rate, something in them.” Of all his works, which 
call forth the greatest admiration in a musician, the Messiah is 80 
far of peculiar importance, in as much as Handel has chosen for it 
not only a Biblical but more especially a Christian subject, and, 
while compiling the book from Holy Writ itself, avoided for his 
vocal solos every personification expressly defined by name. In 
consequence of this, something mysterious permeates, and imparts 
a kind of symbolical sanctity to, the whole work. | 

It must be mentioned, by the way, that, in his. scores, Handel 
did not always write down everything in a completed state; he 
left gaps, which, as he generally played theorgan himself, he filled up 
at the performance ; and, further, that pieces which pleased in one 
of his works were sometimes introduced by him into another. 
Thus, for example, the well-known C major Funeral March is 
found in Sumson as well as in Saul. He even allowed the singers 
to introduce, at the performance, airs which had nothing at all 
to do with the work in which they were singing. 
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Bach’s life (1685-1750) exercised no less an influence upon his 
style of composition. In the years of his mastership, as Cantor at 
St. Thomas’ School, Leipsic, it was, even in his sacred composi- 
tions, a matter of perfect indifference to him whether he pleased 
or not. It is well known that he actually did not please many 
persons, and that he was officially censured for the un-sacred 
character of his music. Like Beethoven, at the time he was 
re-modelling his Leonore, Bach felt that he alone was the standard 
of authority in his own sphere, and went on playing and writing 
according to the dictates of his own heart. If we except a very 
few compositions, the more interesting because few, he wrote 
almost exclusively for himself and the select. In addition to this, 
he was, above all things, an organist, who often treated the instru- 
ments of an orchestra like so many organ stops, but the human 
voice like an instrument. ‘To whatever he wrote, he gave himself 
up heart and soul, and, as he was himself a zealous Lutheran, his 
works were characterized by a religious spirit and depth which no 
musician ever attained after him. 

His Weihnachtscantate and his Passion Music, especially the Pas- 
sion according to St. Matthew, have obtained a high importance as 
regards oratorio. By their poetic form, the latter compositions 
are epico-lyric, inasmuch as the Evangelist narrates, while the 
words of Holy Writ are now and then interrupted by strophes 
from hymn-books, or by something written on purpose by authors 
of that period. ‘Thus, Henrici, under the name of Picander, wrote 
a large portion of the words for the Passion of St. Matthew. ‘The 
style of the music, especially as regards the airs, does not differ 
much from that of Bach’s profane cantatas. It is the style of the 
Netherlandish school in its highest state of perfection, a style which, 
in its numerous ornaments, its chromatic turns, and its contrapuntal 
intertwinings, displays as much lightness and grace as antique 
colouring. His choruses are generally worked out at greater length 
and breadth than Handel’s. Bach often plunges so far into the 
depths of music, that he completely forgets himself in his own 
creation, while Handel, as a rule, knows to what length a work 
should extend in order to be effective. Thisis why Bach is pre- 
eminently lyrical. But how dramatic he could be, and how well 
he was capable of writing for effect, when he liked, is shown by 
his Mitthéius-Passion, and especially by the chorus in it: ‘Sind 
Blitze und Donner in Wolken verschwunden,” following, with such 
truly moving effect, the duet, so full of heartfelt regret : ‘‘So ist 
mein Jesus nun gefangen.” 

His B minor Mass does not properly belong to this category ; 
but we must not pass over in silence the fact that it is so full of 
high musical beauties, and particularly sublime intentions, that 
the oratorio composer will always find his enthusiasm excited by 
it. In the passage to the words, ‘‘ Et exspecto Resurrectionem,” 
so rapidly passed over at the performance, we see unrolled before 
us, for instance, a grandiose picture of the universal Resurrection 
of the Dead, not to be equalled in the whole range of musical lite- 
rature. Sebastian Bach sometimes applied also the title of “oratorio” 
to his well-known church pieces, which took about half-an-hour in 
performance, and which he usually called concertos. His Christmas 

Oratorio consists of a combination of six such concertos, which he 
had written for different Sundays and festivals. * 


(To be continued. ) 








§ {Nuremperc.—The model for the bronze statue of Hans Sachs is com- 
pleted, and promises to be the masterpiece of the sculptor, Herr Krausser. 
The whole amount required for the work is 20,000 thalers, for which 
subscriptions are being solicited throughout Germany. 


Scuwerin.—The fifth Mecklenburgh Musical Festival was fixed to 
take place on the 20th, 21st, and 22nd inst. At the first concert, 
Handel’s Israel in Egypt was to be performed ; and at the second, the 
overture to, and detached scenes from, Gluck’s Jphigenie in Aulis ; 7th 
Symphony, in A major, with “ Kyrie,” “Sanctus,” “ Benedictus,” and 
“Gloria,” from the Missa Solennis, Beethoven. ‘The programme of the 
third day was not definitively settled in time enough to be given this 
week. Herr A. Schmitt was to be the conductor; among the soloists 
were Madame Harriers-Wippern, Herren Joachim, Schild, Krause, and 
Hill.—During the forthcoming season, Don Juan is to be revived at 
the Grand-Ducal Theatre, with new dresses and decoration, and—with 
new words into the bargain. 





* This employment of the name “ Oratorio,” for such sacred music as the 
above, obtains in Transylvania even at the present day. 





SPOHR IN LONDON. 


We continue this week Spohr’s lively memoranda of his sojourn 
in London in 1820. 


“ Since our arrival in London, I had often felt the want of some one 
to act as my interpreter, and at last the want grew so pressing that I 
looked around to find a companion who understood German and 
English. At length, Ries recollected an old servant of Salomon’s, 
Johanning by name, who might possibly be induced to perform this 
service for me, True, he had already retired, and, as the legatee of his 
old master, had bought a little place in the neighbourhood of London. 
The old man, however, was still competent, and Ries was in hopes that 
he would accept the place, so he called him to London and made the 
proposal. When he came to understand that his employer would be a 
German, and not only a musician but a violin-player, like his old 
master, he was ready at once, and even left it to me to settle how much. 
I should give him at the end of the season, From that time forward 
he came every morning to town, explained my wife’s instructions about 
the housekeeping to the landlady of our lodgings, and accompanied me 
wherever I had to go. Owing to the length of time he had been in 
London he had forgotten a good deal of his German, while his English 
was anything but classical, and thus he made plenty of mistakes. But he 
was a good faithful creature, and soon showed the greatest attachment 
to my wife and myself. I now got through the presentation of my 
letters of recommendation with less difficulty than before, and found 
time and quiet for composition. The first thing I wrote was a sym- 
phony, my second, in D minor (Op. 49), which was played for the first 
time at the Philharmonic Concert of April 10th, 1820, I myself 
conducting. It was well received, at rehearsal, not only by the band, 
but also by a very numerous audience—but, in the evening it created a 
real enthusiasm. Fart of this I owed to the truly admirable playing of 
the numerous strings in the orchestra, to whom I had given plenty of 
opportunity for displaying both their execution and their power of 
playing together. And, in fact, I never again heard the strings go so 
well in this symphony. Next morning, all the papers had notices of 
the new work which I had composed in London, and surpassed each 
other in the strength of their laudations, 

“Equally favourable notices of my playing appeared each time I per- 
formed, and these spread my reputation over the whole of London; so 
that I soon found plenty of pupils for the violin, and ladies who wished 
to accompany me on the piano. The fee, as everyone explained, was a 
guinea an hour, which [ took without hesitation, for I thought it due to 
my family thus to turn my good fortune to pecuniary account. Thus— 
with the exception of a few hours at home, composing or practising with 
my wife—I passed the whole of the day in this great London; and very 
dreary it was, for most of my pupils had neither ability nor industry, 
il ed came to me that they might be able to say they had been my 
pupils. 

A few originals, however, I can still recollect, who amused me by 
their peculiarities, and relieved the tedium of my labour. One was an 
old half-pay general, who presented himself always in uniform, and 
with all his orders on, in the most perfect military style. He came to 
my house, contrary to the general rule; but, notwithstanding 
that, remained to play only about three-quarters of an hour, the other 
quarter counting (as was the custom) for his return home. Every 
morning, except Sundays, he came in his old state-coach at twelve 
exactly, the fiddle-case was brought up by one of his servants all 
bedecked and powdered, after which, with a surly ‘ good morning,’ he 
would seat himself straightway at his seat. ‘Then he took out his 
watch to see whether it was time to begin, and laid it down by his side. 
He brought his music with him—easy duets by Pleyel, in which I 
played the second violin, I could have made plenty of corrections in 
his playing, but I soon found that it was better left alone; so I contented 
myself with accommodating my tone to the old gentleman’s as much 
as possible, and then we played duet after duet with the happiest 
effect. But the moment the three-quarters of an hour was over, if it 
were in the middle of a piece, the general stopped, took a one-pound 
note out of his waistcoat pocket with a shilling wrapt up in it, and laid 
it on the table. Then he took up his watch and departed as silently 
as he came in. 

“ Another character was an old lady, whom I acccompanied at 
the piano. She was an enthusiastic admirer of Beethoven, to which I 
made no objection; but, then, she had the crotchet that she would 
play nothing whatever but the music of her favourite. She possessed 
all his pianoforte music, as well as his orchestral works arranged for 
piano. Her room was decorated with all the portraits of Beethoven 
that she had been able to collect, and as these varied extremely from 
one another, she was very anxious to know from me which was most 
like. She also possessed some relics of him, which English travellers 
had brought her from Vienna, amongst other things a button from 
his dressing-gown, and a bit of music-paper, with some scratches 
and blots from his pen. When she discovered that I had been inti- 
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mate with him, I rose perceptibly in her estimation, and she had so 
many questions to ask, that for several days we hardly played at all. 
She spoke French pretty fluently, with a word or two of broken Ger- 
man. Her playing was by no means bad, and it gave me a good deal 
of pleasure to play the violin sonatas with her. but, when she came to 
the trios, and insisted on playing them without violoncello, and then 
the pianoforte concertos, in which every part of the accompaniment 
was absent except the first violin, which I piayed, I came to the con- 
clusion that her enthusiasm for Beethoven was quite fictitious, and 
her insight into the supremacy of his compositions vanished entirely. 

“With a third character I made acquaintance as follows. One 
morning a servant in livery brought me a note which Johanning 
translated in the following fashion :— Mr. Spohr is invited at four o’clock 
precisely in the house of the undersigned to find himself.’ As I did 
not know the signature, and could not gather from the servant where 
it was that I was invited, I replied, in terms as laconic as the invitation, 
«I am engaged at the time named, and cannot come.’ Next morning 
the servant appeared again with a second and much more courteous 
epistle :-—‘ Mr. Spohr is requested to give the writer the honour of his 
company, and to name the time convenient to himself’ At the same 
time he told me that he had instructions to bring his master’s carriage 
for me; and when I discovered from him that the writer of the letter 
was a well-known physician, who was constantly to be seen at concerts, 
and interested himself specially in violin music, I hesitated no longer 
about going to him, but named to the man the time convenient to me. 
At that hour I was accordingly taken ‘there in the Doctor’s carriage. At 
the door I was met by a pleasant elderly white-haired gentleman ; but 
we soon discovered the unfortunate truth that neither of us could 
understand the other, since he could speak neither German 
nor French. We stood for a moment opposite one another 
in difficulty, until at length he took me by the arm, and 
led me into a large room, on the walls of which were hanging a mul- 
titude of violins, Others had been taken out of their cases, and were 
spread upon the table. The Doctor handed me a bow, and pointed to 
the instruments. I saw at once that I was expected to give my judg- 
ment on the quality of the violins, and therefore began forthwith to 
try them, and to range them in order of merit. This was no small 
task, since they were so many; and the old gentleman brought them 
all to me in turn, without forgetting a single one. At length, after 
about an hour, 1 had chosen the six best, and was trying them over 
and over to discover the very best, when I observed that the Doctor 
looked with peculiar tenderness at one of them, and that his face 
beamed whenever I tried it. I therefore did the good old man the 
pleasure to choose this instrument as the champion of the whole. He 
was thoroughly delighted at this; and bringing out a viola d'amore, 
began—notwithstanding the instrument is long out of use—to extem- 
porize upon it. I listened with pleasure, for the instrument was quite 
new to me, and the Doctor played by no means badly. Thus my visit 
came to an end to our mutual satisfaction, and I had already taken my 
hat to say good-bye, when the old gentleman, with a smile and a low 
bow, handed me a five-pound note. Not knowing at first what his 
meaning was, I looked at him and his money in astonishment; 
but suddenly occurring to me that it was asa fee for my trial of the 
violins, I shook my head laughing, laid the note on the table, 
pressed the Doctor’s hand, and hastened down stairs. He followed me 
to the street, assisted me into the carriage, and said a few words to the 
coachman evidently in some excitement. The coachman was so struck 
with his master’s words that he immediately repeated them to 
Johanning, who had come cn the box to open the carriage door. What 
he had said was— You’re driving a German who is a thorough gentle- 
man, and I advise you to take him safely home.’ When I gave 
my benefit concert, a few months later, the Doctor took a ticket, and 
paid a ten-pound note for it.” 

DrespEN.—Madame Birde-Ney has definitely left the stage. She 
heirs in future sing only sacred music. It is her intention, also, to give 
essons. 


Mian.—Dinorah has been produced at the Carcano, the part of the 
heroine being sustained by Sra. Camilla de Maesen, The other prin- 
cipal artists were Signor Minetti (Corentino) ; Signor Moriami (Hoel) ; 
and Sra. Bonafi-Lucas (Caprajo). The orchestra and chorus went well; 
the scenery, dresses, and decorations were good.—At the Santa Rade- 
gonda, La Grande Duchesse did not prove the hit that was expected. It 
Signor Hermann is not more successful with the other operas by Offen- 
bach which he has announced, he will not make much by his 
engagement of the Bouffes Parisiens—A new grand romantic ballet 
has been produced with great success at the Teatro Ciniselli. It is 
entitled Gretchen, and is by Signor Danesi, a young ‘‘coreografo” of 
much promise. ‘The theatre is crowded nightly—The municipal 
authorities have determined that the new French pitch shall henceforth 
be adopted at the Scala. 








“THE GREAT BARITONE.” 


All the fashion of Darmstadt flew to secure box tickets ; all the Com$ 
lidies got new dresses, or their old best ones turned for the occasion ; 
and it was rumoured that the Grand-Duchess would wear her diamonds. 
There never was such a ferment of preparation in Court and town. Herr 
Swindlenbach was planning a monster féte for the Great Baritone and 
the third anniversary of his own wedding, when lo! on the day 
preceding that on which the Signor was expected, there came a letter 
trom his private secretary, announcing that the Great Baritone was 
indisposed, and had been advised by his physician not to appear or sing 
in public for some time. I thought the poor manager would have fallen 
to the ground when he read it. We were alone in the little room he 
called his cabinet—and “ Fritz,” said he, with a face as pale as ashes, 
‘this is a trick to get more money; these Italians can never be satisfied; 
but I'll give him anything to come, If we are disappointed now, the 
Court, the Grand-Duke, and even myself will positively go mad! But 
he must come—he shall come! I will make him such an offer as no 
man in his senses could refuse. But this business is between ourselves. 
Fritz, my friend, I have splendid designs for you. I mean to elevate 
you to a position you never dreamed of. Prove yourself worthy of it 
by keeping my secret.” 

_I promised the deepest silence and kept it, too, though in a very 
slight hope of the position. Herr Swindlenbach immediately wrote a 
letter which, he said, would move a heart of adamant, offering seven 
hundred thalers if the Signor would only appear and sing one night in 
Il Cato del Palazzo. He also laid private siege to the secretary and the 
physician, by offering each a hundred thalers for his good offices ; and 
these well-directed efforts had the desired effect. The Herr who had 
so courageously announced to his public that Signor Belorandini would 
sing on the opening night of the new opera, though unavoidable 
circumstances prevented him reaching Darmstadt as soon as he proposed, 
received, by the very next post, a letter stating that the Great Baritone 
was on his journey, travelling by easy stages, and would certainly sing, 
though he might arrive late. 

The latter clause Herr Swindlenbach kept to himself, lest it might 
cause suspicion in the Court, and doubt in the popular mind. Thanks 
to this precaution, all Darmstadt was alive on the appointed day with 
the expectation of seeing the Great Baritone. The Italian hotel, at 
which apartments had been engaged for him, was besieged from the 
earliest of our German morning by eager crowds, with bands of 
musicians among them, determined to see the first of the famous 
Signor, and give him a fitting welcome. ‘The chief of the diligence 
office was equally beleagured, for nobody knew how the Great Baritone 
might please to come. I believe they serenaded seven travelling parties 
in the course of that day, none of which proved to be the right one ; yet 
the manager kept up his own and the public confidence. The latter 
seemed to increaseas the evening drew on ; the principal streets were illu- 
minated ; all the winter gardens and conservatories were stripped for 
bouquets and triumphal arches ; people poured in from all the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages; outside the opera-house, the crowd was im- 
mense ; inside it was stifling. The Court came in fullest rig; the Grand- 
Duchess did wear her diamonds ; but still there was no Signor. Herr 
Swindlenbach proved himself to be the best actor in the house that night ; 
he went about inspecting everything with more than his usual precision, 
talked and gave orders with a composed countenance and an easy manner; 
while the worst of his enemies might have pitied the poor man’s 
anxiety as he kept the play back under one pretext and another, and 
kept me running between the opera-house and the Italian hotel. 

An hour had passed and the crowded house was growing impatient ; 
even the Court was showing signs of dissatisfaction, and his Serene High- 
ness was seen to knit his brows. It was not possible to keep the play 
back any longer, but the Great Baritone did not come till the second 
act; there was yet hope he might arrive in time; all the company 
were conjured to stretch their performance as long as they could. I 
don’t know what the manager promised them for the service, but he 
sent me off once more to the hotel. My answer was still the same— 
Signor Belorandini had not arrived, nor any message from him. I had 
found it impossible to penetrate through the crowd, and made a circuit 
to reach a narrow back land, on which a private door close to the Herr’s 
cabinet opened. He was waiting for me there; and “O Fritz,” cried 
the unlucky manager, wringing his hands, “the management is ruined ! 
If this Italian villain don’t come, the populace will pull down the house, 
and the Grand-Duke will never forgive me. They are coming to the 
end of the first act, in spite of all I have said to them; there’s that 
wretch, Ranterini, galloping through her solo like a mare at full speed. 
If a fire would occur—if the upper boxes would come down—if anything 
would come in the villain’s place, to make a diversion! ” 

As the manager uttered that unchristian wish, I heard the private 
door, which was only on the latch, open, and a tall man, wrapped up in 
a dark cloak, stepped into the room. 

“Signor Belorandini,” he said, with a slight bow, letting the cloak 
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drop, and showing us that he was in grand costume for his part ; ‘‘am I 
in time?” 

“You are, thank Providence, you are!” cried the manager, looking 
ready to fall down and worship him, The Signor waved his hand in a 
grand manner, as if he wanted no further parley, but to go on with his 
business. ‘The manager led the way to the green-room, saying to me in 
German as he passed: “ Run to your box, Fritz; let them know the 
Signor has come, but in a mnatter-of-course manner, mind. ‘The thing 
was just as we expected.” 

In ten minutes more the house was aware of the arrival of the Great 
Baritone, and on its feet in boxes, pit, and gallery, to receive him with 
due honour. The applause seemed sufficient to rend the roof when he 
appeared on the stage, looking as like the portraits we had seen of him 
as one could look in the costume of a prince of the seventeenth century. 
The crowd outside nad caught the intelligence and cheered him too, 
with all their might. The Signor bowed somewhat haughitily, first to 
the Grand-Duke’s box, then to the entire house. The assembly sub- 
sided into their seats, and you could have heard a pin drop when he 
commenced his part, His voice was indeed a splendid baritone, and he 
sang powerfully. It seemed to me at the time that I had never heard 
anything like it, and its effect on the house was all that the most san- 
guine manager could have expected. There was nothing but thunders 
of applause, waving of handkerchiefs, showering of bouquets, with 
more than the usual allowance of hysterical cries, and ladies fainting in 
all directions, throughout his performance. 

At last the opera came to a close, the house encored the Great 
Baritone over and over again, and the manager wanted to get upa 
tableau of himself and the Signor surrounded with laurels, but no 
Signor re-appeared; and, after shouting in vain for some time, they 
were informed by Herr Swindlenbach, with a countenance he tried 
hard to compose, that the unrivalled singer was so fatigued by his 
rapid journey and his exertions on the stage, as to be obliged to return 
to his hotel. He sent for me two minutes after. ‘ Fritz,” said he, 
when I had got into the cabinet and closed the door, “ tell the com- 
pany to go home; I'll have no supper here to-night; that fellow, the 
Baritone, has put me out completely. After I had spent the whole 
evening preparing for my tableau, what do you think he did the 
moment his part was done? — he asked for the seven hundred 
thalers. 1 had them here in my desk—that was a comfort—and 
counted them out at once. He laid me down a receipt—ready written, 
swept the money into his pocket, said ‘good night,’ as if he had 
been speaking to yourself, Fritz, and darted out by the private door.” 

The company went home in high dudgeon with the manager and 
the Signor. The Court went home in no better humour. ‘The crowd 
rushed to the Italian hotel; shouted and serenaded for two hours 
under its windows, when the landlord made his appearance, and 
solemnly aesured them that Signor Belorandini was not there, and 
never had been. It was sometime before the people could be got to 
believe his assertion ; but, at length, they were convinced of its truth, 
and scattered away to their homes, unable to imagine how the Great 
Baritone had contrived to come and go so privately. This was the subject 
of universal talk and wonder in Darmstadt next day ; and Herr Swin- 
dlenbach was expressing his surprise to me, in his cabinet, where he 
had come to settle the accounts, and I to clear up, for there was to be 
no opera that evening, when the clerk of the box office came to say 
that a courier was there inquiring for him. “ Send the courier here,” 
said Herr Swindlenbach, taking on one of his grand airs. “ Fritz, you 
will stay just as my man-in-waiting; it is some message from the 
Italian rascal, to extract money, and I want you to be witness.” He 
had scarcely spoken, when a courier, with crape on his arm, entered 
the room, made a grave bow, and handed him a letter in deep mourn- 
ing. The manager opened it, read it, and I thought would have 
fallen from his chair, as he gasped out, “ Dead! Signor Belorandini j 
dead by a stroke of apoplexy, yesterday evening at seven o’clock, in 
Strasburg! For mercy sake, then, who was it that came here at eight, 
and sang his part in the opera?” 

“I know not, Herr,” said the courier, looking as if he thought the 
manager was out of his mind; “but the statement in that letter is 
perfectly true; you see it comes from the Signor’s private secretary, 
and I was myself present during the sad event.” 

The manager tried to collect himself, explained what had happened 
on the preceding night, and questioned the courier more minutely. 
The latter appeared to entertain strong doubts of his sanity, till my 
testimony as well as that of the conductor of the orchestra, who 
chanced to come in at the moment, and all the employés about the 
opera-house convinced him that there was no raving in the case, But 
all the additional information he could give was, that the Signor had 
been pushing on to Darmstadt, though searcely fit for travelling ; but, 
on his arrival at Strasburg, three days before, his illness increased so 
much that his physician advised him to send an apology. That, how- 
ever, he deferred from hour to hour, anxious about his lucrative 
engagement, and getting rather hazy in mind, till seven o’clock in the 





evening of the day fixed for his appearance, when, rising from dinner, 
he was suddenly struck with apoplexy, and died in a few minutes, 
The poor Signor had not led an exemplary life, and was covetous and 
grasping beyond the wont of Italian singers, As the courier proceeded 
with his details, that sudden appearance and disappearance recurred 
to all our minds, and the general conclusion told by every frightened 
face was, that a spectre had sung in the opera-house, and carried off 
seven hundred thalers. 

The effect upon our manager was terrible. He had been with him 
alone in his cabinet; had uttered that graceless wish just before his 
appearance ; and it was thought for some time the poor man would 
lose his reason. His four polar stars were not less terrified when they 
came to hear of the spectre, particularly Madame Screcheli, to whom, 
in her part of the beloved and banished Princess, he had given a fare- 
well embrace, the recollection of which threw her into a brain fever at 
least equal to the one she had threatened when contending for that 
coveted character. Her unsuccessful rival, Madame Ranterini, was 
said to have never given thanks so fervently in all her life as for the 
failure of her three afternoons of hysterics by which she missed the 
fearful honour. The story spread through town and Court. In the 
former, fear fell upon all opera-frequenters, All the serious Lutherans 
considered it a special judgment on Herr Swindlenbach, his company, 
and his supporters; all the divines commented on it in public and 
private, and rather increased the general fright by their uncertainty 
whether it was the departed Signor, or the Evil One himself, who was 
permitted to officiate in the opera-house and carry off its sinful gains, 
How far the Court was affected, I cannot say; but the Grand-Duke 
happened to fall sick about the same time that the Grand-Duchess 
Dowager, on her way to pay him a state visit after her second breakfast, 
at which brandy was said to prevail over coffee, fell down stairs and broke 
her Serene Highness’s right leg. Thereupon, she sent for her private 
chaplain, the Grand-Duke sent for his, so did the Grand-Duchess, and 
the whole Court became serious. The doors of the opera-house were 
closed by Government order, not to be open again except for oratorios. 
The manager and his company, as soon as they were able, took to the 
study of sacred music, and the bass and tenor reverted to their ancient 
name of Splitz. 

My occupation as a prompter was henceforth gone in Darmstadt. 
The fright and its consequences lasted out that Grand-Duke’s reign ; 
but it was not a long one, and his successor changed all that, although 
Italian music never got the same ascendancy in Court or town—yet the 
tale of the spectre-singer remains among the theatrical legions of Ger- 
many to this day. For myself, I believe it. Who could disbelieve a 
story so well founded, and with so many corroborations? I am not sure 
it did not frighten me as much as the rest. Remember I got the first 
sight of the apparition. At any rate 1 looked for no prompter’s work, 
but betook myself to various other employments, from waiting in 
coffee houses to door-keeping in lecture rooms. J lived, but I never 
was a lucky man, save upon one occasicn, fifteen years after the time 
of my story, when I got a full explanation of the Darmstadt spectre. 

I had come as far south as Paris with a German firm of mineral- 
water makers, who were also to make their fortunes, and of course 
mine. But the speculation did not succeed: the firm were not to be 
found that morning; their creditors took possession of the premises ; 
and I went in search of another situaticn in the great strange city, with 
very little of its language to help me. I had walked about all day and 
found nothing ; it was getting late in the afternoon, and I was dread- 
fully hungry, when, on the Boulevard des Italiens, a restaurant, rather 
too handsome for my means, tempted me to turnin. It was the quiet 
hour of such places, when the day’s custom is over, and that of the 
evening had not begun. <A solitary man was reading a newspaper at 
one of the tables; he evidently belonged to the establisiment and to 
him I addressed my inquiry for German sausages. He looked up as I 
spoke, and his face sent the blood back to my heart. I had seen it 
fifteen years before, for it was that of the Signor who came in grand 
costume through the private door I had left on the latch at the opera- 
house at Darmstadt. The man looked at me in surprise, as well he 
might, from the face I saw in the opposite mirror, and then said, in 
tolerable German, ‘‘ What is the matter, friend?” I sat dowr, with a 
cold sweat breaking on my brow, and stammered out, «‘ Were you ever 
in Darmstadt ?” 

“ Were you ever there?” he said with a smile. ‘ Yes,” said I, 
gathering courage; “I was prompter at the opera-house some fifteen 
years ago.” “Indeed,” he said. ‘Is the manager, Herr Swindlenbach, 
alive yet?” ‘ He was, the last time I heard of him, and that was not 
long ago.” 

Well, my friend, I see you recollect me, and your face is that of an 
honest fellow. Come into my private room; you shall have what 
sausages you like without payment, for I am master here, and 1 want 
you to do me a service.” He led the way, and I followed, much 
amazed, but not long frightened; and when the door of his sanctuary 
was shut upon us, my new and old acquaintance began. 
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“| owe Herr Swindlenbach a debt of seven hundred thalers, which 
has long pressed on my conscience; and I will owe you a debt of grati- 
tude, with substantial acknowledgments, if you can get him to receive 
his money on respectable conditions. Youseelam from the Bas-Rhin, 
where people speak both French and German, and have the talents of 
both nations. I saw a good deal of life in my time, and part of it was 
in the position of valet to the famous baritone, Signor Belorandini. 
He had a temper of his own, and uncommon stingy ways, but was a 
great artist, and not a bad master. He taught me singing for the love 
of it, gave me his old costume to practise action in; told me most of 
his affairs, and what he didn’t tell me I found out. We should have 
lived and died together, but for an envious secretary, who made him 
believe that I wanted his hair oi]; but we had a tremendous quarrel 
about that when we got as far as Strasburg, on his journey to Darmstadt, 
and I left his service. He would pay me no wages till the law made 
him; but the next day it was plain the poor sonl could not go on. I 
knew there were seven hundred thalers waiting for him at Darmstadt, 
and I said to myself: ‘ Frederick, you may as well have that money; 
the honest Germans have never seen the Signor, and won’t know one 
singer from another. In short I started by the first diligence, with one 
of his old costumes, made my way to the opera-house, with the help of 
a friend I had in Darmstadt, sang my part, won thunders of applause; 
pocketed the money, and got safe back to French ground, where | heard 
of the death of my poor master, and bought a mourning pin, which I 
wear for his sake every Sunday. ‘Then I went on to Paris, where the 
seven hundred thalers enabled me to set up this restaurant. I have 
prospered in it—in fact, I have grown rich, and | want to return Herr 
Swindlenbach his money, with respectable interest, on condition that 
he gives no explanation of my little adventure to the public. It might 
be called cheating, and Iam about to marry a German lady of good 
connections. Can you negociate the business ?” 

1 knew that seven hundred thalers would be welcome to my old 
manager on almost any condition, the sacred music never having paid 
him as well as the profane ; and at once undertook the mission. The 
master of the restaurant paid my expenses back to Darmstadt; there I 
found the once management reduced to the leadership of a church choir, 
and owing all his importance to the tale of the opera-house spectre, 
which he told at friendly firesides. 1 had no trouble in bringing him 
to terms, though I must say my employer rewarded me handsomely; 
but when I mentioned the condition of silence, the old man drew him- 
self up with something of his ancient grandeur, and said: “ Certainly, 
Fritz, the thing will never pass my lips, I have given up the wicked 
world, it is true; but I will not give it the opportunity of saying that I 
did not know a French valet from a Great Baritone.” 





Zvuricu.—A spacious new “ Tonhalle” has just been opened. 

Gexoa,—Rossini’s Otello, with Sra. Borghi-Mamo as Desdemona, 
has been most favourably received at the Teatro Paganini, 

Srurrearpt.—After having been closed for two months, the Theatre- 
Royal re-opened on the Ist inst, with Herr R. Wagner’s Zunnhéuser. 

CartsRuHE..—A new three-act opera entitled, Die Braut von Azola 
was produced on the birthday of the Grand Duke. The composer is 
Herr Ludwig Liebe. 

Dessau.—Herr R. Wagner’s Meistersinger von Niirnberg will be pro- 
duced next season. The composer has consented to the cuts proposed 
by the management ; consequently, the rehearsals will commence very 
shortly, 

Napies.—Signor Florimo, the keeper of the archives at the Con- 
servatory, has presented that institution with his valuable collection of 
authentic portraits of celebrated composers. Among them are those of 
Scarlatti, Handel, Pergolese, Jomelli, Gluck, J. Haydn, Sacchini, 
Cimarosa, Mozart, Bellini, &c. 

Bapen.—The last concert of the season in the Kursaal was for the 
benefit of the Poor. The principal artists were Mdlles, Nilsson, 
Deschamps, MM. Faure, Capoul, Sivori, Ritter, and Arban, With the 
exception of Beethoven’s Fidelio overture, and a Gavotte for Piano, by 
Bach, the programme contained nothing especially worth mentioning. 
The great attraction was Mdlle. Nilsson. The concert was well 
attended, and the receipts were highly satisfactory.—A very successful 
performance of Lohengrin has been given under the direction of Herr 
C. Eckert. Mdlle. Mallinger was Elsa; Herr Nachbaur, Lohengrin ; 
Herr Betz, Telramund; and Herr Fricke, Kinig Heinrich. 

Homsure.—During the Italian operatic season of some two months, 
the following amounts will have been paid in salaries: to Malle, 
Adelina Patti, 5,000 francs for ten performances; and every night they 
sing, to M. Naudin, 1,500 francs; Berger, 1,000 frances; Agnesi, 1,00) 
franes; and Madame Grossi, 800 francs. ‘The manager of the Kurhaus 
cannot certainly be accused of stinginess in providing for the amuse- 
ment of his patrons.—On the 23rd ult., Semiramide was produced, 
Mdme. Adelina Patti, who played the principal part, sang three new 
cadences written expressly for her by the composer. 





AGRICULTURAL HALL CONCERTS. 
To the Editor of the Musica, Wortp. 

Sin,—To avoid any misconception, I shall feel obliged by your 
stating that I have accepted an engagement from the present lessee 
of the Agricultural Hall (Mr. Charles Goffrie), to conduct the 
classical concerts and oratorios to be performed, but that I am in 
no way connected with the management. 

JULES BENEDICT. 

2, Manchester Square, Sept. 17. 

aw , 


A QUESTION FOR CANDIDATES, 
To the Editor of the Musica Wortp. 

Sir,—The approaching general Election will be one of the most im- 
portant which the present generation has witnessed, inasmuch as man 
musicians are now on the register who never before had the distin- 
guished honour of a voice in the management of their country, 

Without desiring to go into the question as to which party shall be 
in the ascendant—“ Liberal or Conservative’—I would suggest that 
every musician elector should attend the meetings of the would-be 
M.P.’s, aud boldly put the following question :— 

“If in the event of your being elected to represent the Parliamentary 
borough of ——, will you be prepared to either bring in a Bill, or give 
your hearty support to one which may be brought in, to substantially 
support the Royal Academy of Music, so as to place it upon a footing 
with similar Academies on the Continent, instead of leaving it to 
become a reproach and a disgrace to this wealthy country? ” 

Regardless as to their opinions upon the Irish Church or any other 
question, let a definite answer be obtained, and thus decide whether the 
Academy is always to remain as now. 

Let all English musicians become patriotic for once, and vote only 
for those who are willing to supply the means of preventing any more 
importations of mediocre foreign talent to rob them of their bread. 

“ To be, or not to be.” 

Now is the time for native talent to assert its rights, and if English 
musicians do not avail themselves of this opportunity, another year or 
so will witness every theatre and every orchestra in England (as now 
in London to a great extent) presided over by, and filled with, 
foreigners.—1 am, Sir, yours obediently, 

September 19th, 1868. Aw Anato-Ssxon. 


[Let all musical Anglo-Saxons digest the above.—Ep. M. W.] 
—-—0o 


Shaver Silber on a Fabourite Topic. 

Sir,—Mdlle. Nilsson’s success in London as Margherita has not been 
without its effect in Paris. M. Gounod is once more re-arranging his 
most celebrated work—this time for the Grand Opéra, where Mdlle. 
Nilsson is engaged. The rules of this establishment require that every 
opera produced thereat shall include a ballet, and it is understood that 
M. Gounod is now adding to his score the music of a divertisement 
founded on the scene of the Walpurgis Night. 1t will be remembered 
that M. Gounod’s Faust was originally composed for the Théatre 
Lyrique. When it was about to be produced in London, M. Gounod added 
some recitatives, in place of spoken dialogue, for the Italian version, 
and wrote a second air for the contralto, the youthful sentimental Sie- 
bel. The new Faust, then, of the French Opera will be M. Gounod’s 
Faust in its second transformation; and in this its third, and probably 
its final shape, it will no doubt be presented to us next season in 
London. The worst of it is that the success which doubtless awaits 
Mdlle. Nilsson in what to the Parisians will be a new impersonation 
may have the effect of making her more than ever satisfied with an en- 
gagement which we cannot look upon as a fortunate one either for 
Malle. Nilsson or for ourselves. In the first place, it keeps this charm- 
ing artist too long away from England. ‘lhen it restrains her to a 
very limited repertory. She has now been studying and singing the 
part of Ophelia in M. Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet for about a year, less 
the few months of her engagement at Her Majesty’s Opera, during 
which period she was heard and applauded as Donna Elvira, as Lucia, 
as Violetta, as Martha, and as Cherubino: that is to say, in operas by 
Mozart, by Donizetti, by Verdi, and by Flotow. Finally, the fact can- 
not be denied, whatever interpretation may be given to it, that very 
few great vocalists—few, that is to say, who have attained a European 
reputation—have ever sung for any length of time at the French “ Aca- 
démie.” The one school for singing is the Italian, and the school for 
singers the Italian Opera. Dhaver Silver. 

[Is Mr. Silver unaware that the Walpurgis Night is already in 
M. Gounod’s Faust? that it was originally given at the Théatre 
Lyrique? that it was omitted by Mr. Mapleson and Mr. Gye ? and 
that Mdlle. Nilsson has lately been singing, or is about immediately 
to sing, at Baden-Baden ?—A. S. 8.] 
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Pf Sistoie de Pulmerin d'@libe filz du Roy Frorenpos de 
Macepone et de La Brite GRianz, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Sean Paugin, dit le Petit Angenin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for TH1rty-FIVE GUINEAS. 

Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, Ww. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Enquiret.—Herr Formes is now in Dublin with Mr. Mapleson’s 
operatic company, and sang the part of Figaro, in Le Nozze di Figaro, 
on Wednesday last. 








BIRTHS. 
On the 14th inst., the wife of W. H. Cummtnas, Esq., of a son. 
On the 16th inst., the wife of A. J. Paasey Esq., of a daughter. 
DEATHS. 


On the 10th inst., at Colmar, M. Frangots Anrorwe Apa Sroox- 
RAUSEN (father of M. Jutes SrockHavseEn), aged 79. E 
On the 14th inst., the wife of Maurice Cosuam, Esq., of Edinburgh. 








NOTICE. 

The MustcaL WortD will henceforth be published on Fripay, in 
time for the evening mails. Country subscribers will therefore 
receive their copies on Saturday morning. In consequence of this 
change, it is urgently requested that Advertisements may be sent 
not later than Thursday, otherwise they will be too late for insertion 
in the current number. 





To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL WoRLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received as late as 
Three o'clock P.M. on Thursdays, but not later. Payment on 
delivery. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 
‘“* (T\HE thirteenth series of these concerts will commence on 
Saturday, 3rd of October.” 

Here is a Fact of import, to be kept tight hold of while facts 
without import slip past. There are many of the latter, some of 
them bulky, and taking up much room in the world. Yet are they 
bubbles; but our Fact is a solid thing and can be cut into, Cut 
we into it. 

What do we find on cutting into our fact ? Much that is pleasant 
and of a comfortable nature; so much, in truth, that we could let 
other things “slide” if need pressed. It gives us promise of 
twenty-six concerts of Real music. Mark the adjective (with its 
capital letter), for the adjective is a capital word. ‘There are so 
few things Real, you know. Even in art the sham is rampant. 
Promising tongues without performing hands ; concerts which are 
not concerts ; and music which is not music, make great fuss and 
noise—like all hollow things—and easy-going people are deceived 
thereby. But the non-easy-goers, who carry about with them 
testing aqua-fortis, have long since found out the genuine article. 
They know that twenty-six Saturday concerts mean as many art 
exhibitions very near the perfectness of perfection. They know 
that at their head will be an Enthusiast and a Plodder--not two, 
but one. Rare combination! Your enthusiast often cannot plod. 
He would take Icarian flights, and disdain to look into the quality 
of wax. So your enthusiast not seldom comes to grief. On the 
other hand, your plodder is rarely more than a plodder. A very 
Dryasdust is he, the sight of whom provokes huskiness, and aseek- 
ing after refreshment. But the ‘ twenty-six ” will be directed by 
a Man who tempers enthusiasm with the spirit of detail—a sort of 
dual Man having, like the living creatures ” of Ezekiel, a varied 





aspect. On one side thoughtful, patient, blue-pencilled ; on the 
other, wildly gesticulating in the finest of frenzies. Hence, there 
will be Music on twenty-six coming Saturdays, at the Crystal 
Palace—passionate Music where passion is wanted ; but always 
Music suggestive of laborious blue-pencillings. 

What more do we find in our fact? This more: that the 
capacious Net of Fisherman Grove has been let down in many 
waters, and has caught many goodly fish. A net of nets is that 
Net. Magic meshes has it, with the instinct of tentacule. The 
impact of small fry moves them not and small fry slip through and 
away. Enclosing huge blubber-bags, they open of themselves, and 
the blubber-bags rejoin their ilk. But once grasping a prize, the 
meshes hold on like a sea-devil. A far-reaching net, as well as a 
discriminating, it spreads into all waters, and silently lies in wait 
wherever fish worth catching do swim ;—a most cosmopolitan net. 
Fisherman Grove has been hard at work of late, providing for the 
twenty-six Palace banquets, and has given Chef Manns enough to 
do. Let us look at his catch :— 

“‘ The Woman of Samaria by Dr. Sterndale Bennett.” 

In truth a brave beginning. ‘ Justice to England” is a good 
motto on English ground, but an oft-neglected. Yet is England 
not altogether in a state of obfuscation anent music. We begin to 
see that there is a Dulcinea of our own worth cracking crowns 
for. Let us crack crowns in her name, if need arise. 

‘‘ The Vintager’s Chorus (first time of performance) and, ‘ Ave 
Maria’ from Loreley—Mendelssohn.” 

By all means this ‘‘ sweet sorrow.” With the song of the grape- 
gatherers, and the hymn of worship will mingle the dirge of him 
whose fingers stiffened as they wrote and left the Rhine-maiden’s 
story half told. Yet to hear is to kiss the lock of a dead friend’s 
hair. 

“Symphony in C, No. 6, MS.—Schubert. 
treasures ; never before performed entire. )” 

The leaden feet of Justice move apace at last, and the Man of 
Vienna will get his own. The poor schoolmaster’s son, who, 
whilom, made a meal of apples, having nothing better, lies buried 
under laurels, and his tomb isa shrine. "Tis fitting ; for he was a 
Man who had work to do and did it. Not in the sunshine wrought 
he; but under clouds, and amid darkness Cimmerian. Marvellous 
that he wrought so well; more marvellous that he wrought at all ! 
‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters,” said another Man, “ and thou 
shalt find it after many days.” Schubert’s faith was this faith, and 
with him the ‘* many days” are over and gone. For their speedy 
ending thanks, first of all, to the Crystal Palace. 

‘‘ Two duets for Clarionet and Corno di bassetto—Mendelssohn.” 

Graceful offerings to good-natured, slow-coach Biirmann, by his 
faithful friend and quiz. One we heard last season in St. James's 
Hall—it might have been the postscript to a lady’s letter, there 
was so much in so little. By all means let us hear the other, and 
re-hear the one. 

“March, Meistersinger—Wagner.” 

“Endless music’ without any palpable form; harmony as 
little natural as possible, and which frequently defies analysis ; 
periods without any termination, an entanglement of the various 
points resembling counterpoint caricatured—and then, suddenly, 
in the midst of all this chaos, a charmingly clear passage or 80, or 
a powerful idea grandly expressed ”—behold the criticism of a 
continental critic on the Meistersinger. One grain to a bushel of 
chaff comforteth not the thresher of corn. 

“ Ode to St. Cecilia—Handel.” 

Good. Let the lion roar. 

“Tu es Petrus, for chorus and full orchestra—Mendelssohn. 
(First time of performance.)” 

The more “first times,” when Mendelssohn is concerned, the 


(From the Vienna 
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better. Tu es Petrus will be as welcome as though the rock were 
a great one in a weary land. 

‘The music of the Conspirators—an operetta by Schubert ; the 
Song of Miriam ; with other vocal works by the same master.” 

Yet, again, the Man of Vienna, who, however, speaketh best 
unvocally ;—speaketh like a passionate thundering Jove, or like a 
gentle child, as his mood may be, always from heart to heart. 
But when he uttereth words he is intelligible, and not as some 
utterers of words, the signifier of nothing. 

‘* The Song of the Bell—Romberg.” 

Not precisely ad captandum vulgus, yet approximating thereunto, 
Romberg was feebleness, and has no place with strong men. Exit 
Romberg, haltingly. 

“The Mount of Olives, and the music to the ballet of Prometheus 
—Beethoven.” 

Good: we hear the glorious “ Hallelujah,” not too often. 
But what a conjunction! the Master dealing with the Tragedy 
of tragedies, and next with stage dances. But the Master could 
turn his hand, as witness the catalogue of his works—“ Op. 111. 
Sonata for piano in C minor, Op. 112. Twelve easy and agree- 
able bagatelles.” 

‘« Adagio and Scherzo for Orchestra—Rubinstein.” 

Let us hope these will satisfy the exigencies. M. Rubinstein 
owes the exigencies some amends for liberties taken, and M. Rubin- 
stein has some resources wherewith to pay. 

«Symphony in Ei flat, No. 3; and Overture to Hermann and 
Dorothea—Schumann.” 

We love not confused speech, neither the striving at gigantic 
utterances by one not gigantic. Nevertheless, Schumann may uplift 
his voice with the voices of Romberg and Rubinstein. 

“The Violin Concerto of Herr Max Bruch. — Violin, Mr. 
Joachim.” 

Hail to a grand artist, even when he'comes with the Violin Con- 
certo of Herr Max Bruch. 

‘** A New Symphony, in D, composed expressly for these con- 
certs, by Mr. Arthur Sullivan.” 

By our faith, a neatly-rounded catalogue. Beginning with the 
English musician of the Present, it ends with—let us hope—the 
English musician of the Future. Thus, the Net of Fisherman 
Grove is patriotic not less than cosmopolitan. 

What more do we find in our fact of import? More than space 
availeth to tell :—Arabella Goddard—Clara Schumann—Charles 
Hallé—organ solos—a novelty at every concert—a faultless band— 
and 300 voices—behold an instalment. 

Will, then, anybody having ears to hear, neglect to make due 
note that “ The thirteenth series of the Saturday Concerts com- 
mences on Saturday, 3rd of October !” 








(Translations, by M. E. von G., from the Gesammelte Schriften 
of Robert Schumann—Continued. } 

Nota bene.—Dr. Silent is glad to annunciate that he has induced the 
admirable translator, whose charming versions of the genial criticisms 
of our darling Robert were so welcome to the readers of the Musical 
World in 1867, to resume her contributions—with which anuunciation, 
Dr, Silent, out of breath with so long a sentence, begs hastily to retreat 
into his native element. 

THREE GREAT PIANOFORTE PLAYERS. 
1. MOSCHELES. 
(Concert on the 9th October, 1835.) 

IFFICULT as it is to say anything new about a virtuoso 
whose fame has been so long established as that of Moscheles, 

yet the fact that in his latest compositions he has taken a course 
which cannot fail to affect his playing, induces me to attempt 
some remarks, In his E flat Concerto and E flat Sonata he was 





brimming over with youthful spirit; in the G minor Concerto 
and the Studies, he entered upon a more thoughtful and artistic 
discipline; and now he is exploring darker and more mysterious 
paths, apparently careless whether he continues to please the 
masses or not. His fifth Concerto shows a leaning to the romantic 
school, and, in the last one, that tendency is fully developed and 
established, with no longer any wavering between old and new. 
The romantic vein which runs through this Concerto is not, how- 
ever, as we see it in Berlioz, Chopin, and others—far in advance 
of the spirit of the day; on the contrary, its course is retrograde 
—it is rather the romantic spirit of antiquity, which acts with 
such force in Bach, Handel, and Gluck — whose works hold 
a similar place in music to that style in the Gothic architectures 
In this respect the compositions of Moscheles resemble those 
of Mendelssohn, who, however, happily is still writing in all the 
vigour of youth. Few, probably, would trust themselves to give a 
decided judgment on all that they heard on the evening of 
Mr. Moscheles’ concert. The applause could hardly be character- 
ized as bacchanalian ; in fact, the audience were very quiet, as if 
anxious rather to show their interest by the deepest attention. 
They did, however, fire up into enthusiasm after the Duo, which 
Moscheles and Mendelssohn played, not only like two artists, but 
two friends ; one might well have compared them to a pair of 
eagles, each in turn soaring aloft or wheeling low, and each boldly 
encircling the other in his flight. This composition is dedicated 
to the memory of Handel, and I consider it one of Moscheles’ most 
successful and original works. About the Overture to Schiller’s 
Maid of Orleans, opinions differed, even among the connoisseurs ; 
for my part, I silently begged pardon of Moscheles for having 
judged of it by the pianoforte arrangement, which certainly sounds 
very poor in contrast to the splendid orchestra. I shall speak of it 
more at length another time; to-day I will only say that I could 
trace the shepherd-girl throughout—from the day when she dons her 
armour, till, amidst waving banners, her beautiful form is laid in the 
ground. The Overture has a touch of real tragedy in it. 

Moscheles also played the first movement of a new “ pathetic ? 
Concerto, and the whole of a ‘‘fantastic” one—both of which might 
fairly be called Duets for Pianoforte and Orchestra, so independent 
is the part taken by the former. These two works, besides deviating 
entirely from the form of his earlier ones, are remarkable enough 
to make me impatient to play them myself, and confirm the deep 
impression which, with the exception of one or two less interesting 
parts, they produced on me throughout. As to the excellence of 
Moscheles’ playing, the elasticity of his touch, the sound healthy 
tone, the steadiness and thought in the higher range of expression 
—no one who has heard him can for a moment doubt. The exag- 
geration and sympathy with the most modern and fantastic style, 
which coloured his playing as a young man, he has now renounced ; 
and the loss is more than made up for by the mental power and 
force of character of the full-grown man. In the improvization 
with which he finished the evening there were some fine points. 

We still remember, with much pleasure, the treat provided 
for us a few days before the concert, by the union of three great 
artists, and a youth who promises to become one, in the perform- 
ance of Bach’s D minor Concerto for three pianos. The three 
were Clara Wieck, Moscheles, and Mendelssohn ; the fourth was 
Mr. Louis Rakemann, from Bremen. Mendelssohn played the 
orchestral accompaniment on a fourth piano; and the result was 
truly splendid ! 


oe 


2 MADAME PLEYEL. 
(At Leipsic, in 1838.) 
The programme of Madame Pleyel’s concert gave one a most 
favourable idea of her artistic tendencies. It is but a short time 
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since we heard the G minor Concerto of Mendelssohn played by 
the composer himself, and it was interesting to compare his reading 
with that of the vivacious Frenchwoman. She took the last move- 
ment even more quickly than he; but in other points Mendelssohn 
could hardly have failed to be satisfied with her thoroughly musica] 
interpretation, except pethaps in one or two parts where the melody 
might have been played more simply and earnestly, with less senti- 
ment. Other pianoforte players seldom venture to play an entire 
concerto in public, but Madame Pleyel gave us two; the second 
being Weber’s Concertstick, which on this particular occasion was 
doubly interesting, because fragments of his predecessor’scomposition 
seem to have haunted the fancy of the younger composer in a 
truly bewitching manner whilst writing his own, though indeed 
in tenderness, delicacy, and finish, Weber's Concerto bears but 
poor comparison with Mendelssohn’s. Madame Pleyel performed 
it admirably, with the same warmth which she seems to throw into 
every kind of music, and thus awoke among her audience that 
genuine and hearty sympathy which can only be evoked by the 
combination of really fine playing with really fine music. I wish 
I could say as much of the piece with which this enjoyable evening 
was brought to a close; but in this the ability of the composer 
was far behind that of the performer; it was a composition 
of her own, on themes by Weber, in which even the melodies in- 
troduced might have been arranged and worked with more taste. 
And yet it was just this piece which was so furiously applauded 
that she was obliged to repeat it. The playing of this highly inter- 
esting lady will please everyone, besides which, her love for all that 
is noblest in her art will help to make that art more generally 
known. 

At her second concert, Madame Pleyel’s powers seemed to rise 
with the enthusiasm they created, and vice versa. She had made 
an excellent selection: Beethoven’s C minor Concerto and Hum- 
mel’s Oberon. At the subscription concert yesterday we had 
Kalkbrenner’s E minor Concerto, and the Concertstiick repeated. 
Kalkbrenner was for some time her master, which explains her 
choice of his Concerto ; she played it off much in the same way as 
one repeats to oneself a piece of poetry that one learnt when a child ; 
but all trace of the scholar was gone—lost in the finish of the great 
artist. The Beethoven Concerto brought out another side of her 
nature; she played it both well and correctly, in a thoroughly 
German spirit, bringing the music before one like a picture, whilst 
the Hummel Fantasia seemed to descend from some airy spirit- 
world, Weber's Concertstiick excited rapturous applause, bouquets 
were showered upon the artist, and the public were in ecstasies— 
some one even being heard to say that there was “more poetry in 
this woman than in ten ‘Thalbergs put together,” and the excitement 
lasting a long while. Her slender, graceful figure, and childish 
manner of curtseying, as if she did not deserve such applause, and 
still more the deeper things which she unfolded in her music, will 
not easily be forgotten, and we wish her all the happiness which 
she has been the means of giving to so many. 


3. THALBERG. 
(Concert for the Musicians’ Fund, February 8th, 1841.) 

In his flight across Germany, this great artist folded his wings 
here for a short time, and from them have dropped, as from 
those of the angel in Riickert’s poem, rubies and precious stones, 
which at his special desire have fallen into the hands of those who 
really wanted them. To say anything new about one who has 
already had so much praise lavished upon him, is difficult. But 
there is one thing which every earnest artist will be glad to hear, 
namely, that he has made progress since he last delighted us with 
his art ; indeed in the two years’ interval since his former visit he 
has increased his powers to an astonishing degree, an4, impossible 





as it may seem, has gained in freedom, grace, and force. His play- 
ing appeared to make the same impression on all, to impart to every 
one that happy complacency which perhaps he himself derives from 
it. True artistic power is something more than mere execution and 
adroitness ; it is also a reflection of the man himself, and it is easy 
tosee from Thalberg’s playing that he belongs to fortune’s favourites, 
those whom she has endowed with wrath and brilliance. Thus he 
began his course, thus he has continued it ever since, and thus he will 
finish it, happy himself and shedding happiness wherever he goes. 
The whole of yesterday evening, everything that he played was a 
proof of this. The audience seemed to be there not to criticize, 
but simply to enjoy; and to be as sure of enjoyment as the 
artist of his art. ‘The compositions were all new, a serenade and 
minuet from Don Juan, a fantasia on Italian airs, a grand study, 
and a caprice on airs from the Sonnambula, all most effective para- 
phrases of the original melodies, which though surrounded bya 
whole fabric of scales and arpeggios look out pleasantly upon one 
everywhere. Most artistic was the treatment of the airs from 
Don Juan, and the whole performance was surprisingly fine. 
As a composition the most important thing seemed to me to 
be the Study, based on a charming theme somewhat of the 
character of an Italian national melody; the last variation with 
tremolo triplets will not easily be forgotten ; certainly no one after 
Thalberg will hope to play it with such magic perfection. All 
honour to him for that evening, for he secured for himself both 
as aman and as an artist, the applause and esteem of every one 
present. 
MW. E. von G. 
0 
ITALIAN OPERA IN DUBLIN. 

After a long silence, for want of a subject that would interest the 
readers of the Musical World, I must inform you that the aunual treat, 
or, in other words, our limited opera season commenced on Monday, 
the 14th inst., with the full strength of the artists of Her Majesty’s 
Opera. Jl Trovatore was the first performance, and the fact of Signor 
Mongini—whose fame as an artist of considerable ability reached us 
through the columns of your valuable journal—was to take the part of 
Manrico, tended in a great measure to fill the house, forthe opera- 
going people of Dublin are of opinion that J Zrovatore is “ worn 
threadbare.” 

The operas produced since the opening night were as follows :—Der 
Freischiitz, Lucia di Lammermoor, Lucrezia Borgia, Rigoletto, Faust, 
Norma, Le Nozze di Figaro, Don Giovanni, &c. 

It would be useless for me to enter into a criticism on the merits of 
the operas, or of the artists who form Mr. Mapleson’s company ; suffice 
it tosay, Mdlle. Tietjens isasinteresting and delightful as ever, both her 
vocal and histrionic powers she sustains in all their grandeur and 
beauty. Madame 'T'rebelli-Bettini’s matchless contralto voice is always 
refreshing to hear, and, I might venture to say, without an equal 
among the contralto singers of our time. That most usefu) and 
versatile of artists, Mdlle. Sinico, was, as usual, up to the mark in 
everything she undertook. Mdlle. Baumeister has made rapid improve- 
ments since the last time I had the pleasure of hearing her ; and Malle. 
Sandrini plays the parts allotted to her in a pleasing and graceful 
manner. Signor Mongini is the happy possessor of a really noble and 
highly cultivated voice, full of sweetness and power, and has established 
a well deserved reputation both as an actor and singer. Signor Carlo 
Bulterini essayed the part of Edgardo in Luc, and the Duke in 
Rigoletto, with little credit to himself. His voice is powerful, but 
rather limited in sweetness or cultivation, and his acting is by no 
means up to the mark. Of Mr. Santley, I need only say he still holds 
his position as one of the first baritones of the day. Among the Lassi 
we have Signor Foli, Casaboni, and Formes. 

The minor characters of the different operas were well represented, 
and the chorus and orchestra, with few exceptions, quite perfect, under 
ret skilful direction of that most painstaking of conductors, Signor 
Arditi. 

The spirit displayed by Mr. Harris in bringing to Dublin so nume- 
rous a company of distinguished artists has met with its just reward 
— the Dublin public, who crowd the house to overflowing every 
night. 

A morning concert is announced for Friday, at the Exhibition 
Palace, in which the entire company will take part. 

Pitt Puncetn. 
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PROVINCIAL. 

Mapame Lawcra has been singing in the provinces with success, 
Among several notices in the provincial journals, we have selected the 
following from the Eskdale and Liddesdale Advertiser, apropos of the 
first concert of the New Club:— 

‘The reputation which Madame Lancia sustains necessarily gave rise to 
great expectations, which, after a careful and critical hearing, were more than 
realized. ‘The first piece was a grand recitative and aria, sung in Italian, 
from the opera of Puritani, in which she displayed all the florid execution of 
which the human voice can be capable; whilst ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ ‘ The 
Last Rose of Summer,’ etc., were rendered with a pathos and simplicity truly 
charming. It is to be regretted that a greater number did not take advan- 
tage of the opportunity of hearing one who is certainly the best artist we have 
had the pleasure of hearing in Langholm.” 


Dustix.—In the course of a glowing description of Jl Trovatore, ag 
performed by Mr. Mapleson’s troupe, the Daily Express observes :— 

“The opera was excellently rendered: we think it rarely went so well in 
our recollection. ‘The ‘ Miserere’ scene did not fail of its wonted effect, and 
was, of course, re-demanded. ‘The band was very efficient. It is unnecessary 
to say that the conductor was everything that could possibly be desired ; 
indeed, to our taste—and we think we are tolerably competent to pronounce 
an opinion—Signor Arditi ranks first among the first of conductors. He is 
never off his guard; he is always quick as lightning to perceive even the 
sinallest fault, and just as fertile in resource to remedy it. In truth, we are 
always rejoiced to see the biton in the hand of Signor Arditi, for thus is 
guaranteed as perfect a performance as it is possible to attain. We have pre- 
viously alluded to the good violin tone in the band: we shall merely add that 
Mr. Levey, as premier violin, led admirably, like a bon enfant as he is.” 


Batenron.—Music is looking up in this fashionable town. Last week 
was particularly lively. The Tyrolese Singers sang twice in the 
Pavilion; the London Glee and Madrigal Union, under the direction of 
Mr. Land, gave two concerts with great success, assisted by Mr. Sidney 
Smith, who played some solos on a new and splendid pianoforte, lent 
especially for the occasion by Messrs. R. Potts & Co.; Miss Louisa 
Pyne gave her farewell concert in the Dome Assembly Room, which 
we are glad to say, was well filled on the occasion; Mr. Aptommas 
gave a harp recital in the New Concert Hall, West Street; Mr. R. 
Thorne announces a pianoforte recital in the same locale, assisted by 
Herr L, Ries, Miss Ida Thorne, and Signor Randegger; aseries of Prome- 
nade concerts, under the direction of Mr. Archer, are also announced ; 
the Brighton Choral Association have held their first meeting in the 
Pavilion; and Messrs, Lyon and Hall announce the farewell readings 
of Mr. Charles Dickens, 


Canpirr.—Music had its fitting place at the Bute festivities, A con- 
cert given by the Trustees of the Estate is even said to have “ surpassed 
any entertainment of the kind ever given in Cardiff.” We abridge 
some particulars from the local Guardian :— 

“The opening morceau was Auber’s overture to ra Diavolo, rendered with 
masterly precision. Mr, George Perren gave Wallace’s ‘ Let me like a Soldier 
fall’ with power and effect. Mr. and Madame Patey in Balfe’s duet, ‘O’er 
Shepherd Pipe,’ were very satisfactory ; and Mr. Spencer, one of the Grenadier’s 
band, followed, with a clarinet solo, which was rewarded with loud applause. 
Madame Patey, in an air from Orfé, was exceedingly well received, and her 
husband recited * O ruddier than the Cherry’ with expression. A quadrille on 
Welsh melodies, by the full band, concluded the first part of the programme, 
which was further graced by Bishop’s sparkling song, ‘ Should he upbraid,’ 
rendered by that universal favourite, Miss Edmonds. This was in truth the 
gem of the performance ; and the delight which she inspired, as she thrilled 
the notes and thrilled the audience, was one of the things which it is impos- 
sible to convey in words. The overture to Zampa was splendidly given at the 
commencement of the second part, followed by ‘‘ The Troubadour,” a trio, 
delivered by Miss Edmonds and Mr. and Madame Patey. Mr. Perren’s power 
and sweetness were very manifest in ‘ When other Lips.’ and Miss Edmonds’ 
charm of voice was never more shown than in Lee’s delightful ballad, ‘ Come 
dwell with me.’ Mr. and Madame Patey respectively sang Wallace’s ‘ Bell 
Ringer’ and ‘Forget me not’ in a thoroughly satisfactory way; and Mr. 
George Perren ended the vocal portion of the concert with his own charming 
composition, ‘ When first the Bells,’ which is always a favourite.” 


Epixsurco.—The first “ Saturday Evening Concert” of the season 
took place last week, under the presidency of the Lord Provost. Miss 
Hiles and Mr. Montem Smith were the principal singers, respecting 
whom the Courant observes :— 


“ Miss Hiles sang with all the graceful execution of which she is a mistress, 
and we particularly admired her rendering of the recitative and aria from 





Maritana, ‘How dreary’ and ‘Scenes that are brightest,’ which were loudly 
encored. A tasteful duet by Glover, ‘O’er the hill,’ was beautifully sung by 
Miss Hiles and Miss Hargreaves. Mr. Montem Smith’s rendering of Men 
delssohn’s recitative and aria, ‘Ye people,’ and ‘If with all your hearts,’ was 
fervent and expressive ; and his singing of the glorious old song, ‘Oh! say not 
woman’s love is bought,’ well merited the applause with which it was received. 
An irresistible encore followed his singing of a song by H. Fase, ‘ Never mind 
the rest,’ to which Mr. Smith responded by another proverbially expressed 
ditty, ‘’Twas just as well,’ very humorously sung.” 

Lianetiy.—An Eisteddfod, on a small scale, took place on Monday 
week, and was largely attended. One of the most remarkable exhibi- 
tions in connexion therewith was the speech of the chairman, who, 
in the course of a general glorification of Wales and the Welsh, said 
he had attended the Handel Festival, “ but after returning and hearing 
Welsh choirs—after hearing the choirs, I may say, of Carmel, and of 
Jerusalem, and of Horeb, and of Nazareth, do you think I felt disposed 
to despise or even to underrate their performances. By no means. 
What I had heard in London only tended to raise my views, as far as 
T was able to judge, for 1 don’t arrogate to myself any great knowledge 
of music, but as far as I could judge, the music in London only tended 
to raise my ideas of Welsh music, and to confirm me in the opinion 
that as in the Italian so in the Welsh constitution there was a great 
deal of the musical element.” We should like to shake hands with 
that chairman; at the same time, however, we should not like to hear 
the choirs “of Carmel, and of Jerusalem, and of Horeb, and of Naza- 
reth,” because of being spoilt for the choirat Sydenham. The proceedings 
closed with a grand concert in which Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, Mr. Lewis Thomas, and Signor Randegger took part. Each 
of these artists was vigorously applauded after singing some of their 
more familiar and popular pieces. 

Bata.—Mr. Brinley Richards’ recitals at the Assembly Rooms last 
week were entirely successful. Of the classical selections he was called 
upon to repeat a valse by Chopin, and, as regards his own works, he 
might have construed the applause bestowed on each as an encore, 
But Mr. Richards wisely refrained from overtaxing his strength. The 
local journal pronounces a Fantasia on Welsh Airs and an “ Octave 
Study” to have been the most popular pieces, 

Hanrogate.—Mr. Julian Adams gave his annual concert in the Spa 
Rooms last week, and treated his patrons to one of his latest compositions 
or adaptations for orchestra, under the title of the “ Music of all Nations.” 
The Russian National Anthem and an Italian Tarantella were admir- 
ably scored, and greatly admired. Mr. Julian Adams did not forget 
the “ elassical” portion of his audience, but favoured them with a capital 
performance of one of Beethoven’s sonatas for piano and violiu, Mr. Iles 
playing the latter instrument. The audience was large, and after the 
concert enjoyed a stroll in the beautiful grounds, which were illuminated 
for the occasion. 

Txnsy.— We take the subjoined eulogium from the local Observer :— 

“We rejoice to welcome the London Glee and Madrigal Union among us 
again, with their old charm—the charm of absolute precision, grace, and taste 
—undiminished. Their voices move together like chords on an instrument, 
under the hands of a skilful player. Yet there is nothing cold or mechanical 
about their performance. It has the ease, simplicity, and apparent sponta- 
neousness which are the fruits of consummate art, together with the life, spirit, 
and variety of light and shade which belong to natural feeling, but which only 
consummate art can fully express. Many a reader might take a useful lesson 
in phrasing, accent, and pronounciation, from these accomplished singers, who 
never Sacrifice sense to sound. There is a repose in the pleasure with which 
we listen, due in part to our unconscious certainty that there will be no flaw in 
the execution, but in part also to the character of the music—good old English 
music, intelligible and delightful to all. Amateurs and lovers of pure vocal 
harmony owe 2 debt of gratitude to the director, Mr. Land, for organizing and 
keeping together so talented a party.” 

Verily the local Observer can express itself with “ precision, grace, 
and taste.” 





Bamserg.—The second Vocal Festival of the Franconian League 
was given here a short time since. Fifty Associations from Farth, 
Erlangen, Baireuth, Schweinfurt, Wurzburg, &c., took part in it. 
There was a great deal of speech-making, a great deal of eating, a 

eat deal of drinking, a great deal of toast-proposing, and a great 
Seal of singing. Among the songs there were a few good ones and 
very many bad. 
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MARIE KREBS AS VOCALIST. 


I think the Musical World will be agreeably surprised to hear 
that the gifted child we all remember so well two years ago in 
London, has developed into a singer who will, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, shortly be welcomed on the dramatic boards. She gave me 
delightful glimpses of several réles about a fortnight ago in Dresden 
—for instance, Agathe (Freischiitz), Lucia, Leonora (J? Trova- 
tore), Marguerita (Faust), Pamina (Zauberfléte), Zerlina (Don 
Juan), and Linda. I should say that Gounod’s Marguerite, 
Goethe’s Gretchen bien entendue, was peculiarly suited to her; for 
the pallid child has developed into the pale, interesting girl ; her 
fine face is capable of that varied expression so seldom seen in 
blondes and so missed in a dramatic singer, who appears a mere 
mask without it. Her voice is a high soprano, full, flexible, and 
equal in all its ringing changes. I suspect we have here the 
Gretchen we have hitherto only dreamed of. 

We need not fear that the studies of Marie Krebs the vocalist, 
may have been hurtful to Marie Krebs the pianist. The following 
programme, which she was kind enough to delight me with, soon 
dissipated any misgivings I might have had on that head. Her 
unfailing memory and eminent manual dexterity, with ripened 
judgment and feeling, have now produced one of the most 
remarkable performers of our era. I could enlarge both on her 
reading and rendering of each of the following composers’ inten- 
tions, but refrain from doing so, in the hope that your readers may 
have an opportunity of once more judging for themselves next 
season. 

The following is the programme, which she threw me off with 
all the former nonchalance of the child and the present decision of 
the woman :— 

Barcarole. No. 4... -s ses ose oe ee ) 

Etude infernale ... os oes ss wey oo 

Vogel als Prophet ... eee eee eee 

Novellete. No. 4... see ove a aS 

Praludium u. Fuge, aus den wohltemperirten Clavier 

Erlkénig. Schubert bee bos . 

Etude. Op. 25. No.6... 

by ” No. 8 ... 
Rondo aus Sonate ... ; 


Rubinstein. 


Schumann. 
J. S. Bach. 
F. Liszt. 
F. Chopin. 
Weber. 
E. 

[The Musical World is “agreeably surprised” at ‘ E.'s” com- 
munication, and hopes that Marie may be the Marguerite.— 
Ep. MW.) 








Mannueim.—Herr Betz, from the Royal Opera-house, Berlin, has 
been playing a highly successful starring engagement. He was espe- 
cially successful as Nelusco in L’ Africaine. 

Tne two Brorurers.—Reichard relates the following anecdote of 
Christian Bach, the “ London Bach” as he was called, who, as is well 
known, indulged in rather fast habits and composed very hastily :—As a 
friend was reproaching him one day about the way he went on, and 
referred to his steady-going brother, C. Ph. E. Bach, as an example. 
“ . h,” observed Christian, “my brother lives to compose, and I compose 
to live.” 

“ Sineine Aupine Srocks.”—Such is the strange title under which 
Sausturn has recorded an interesting electrical phenomenon which he 
observed at a height of 2,300 feet on a granite mountain in the canton 
of the Grisons. In the midst of a shower of sleet, during which the 
cold became gradually greater, he felt a violent pricking pain in various 
parts of his body, and, at the same time, the Alpine stocks emitted a 
humming sound, very similar to the “sivging” of water just before it 
boils. The celebrated philosopher felt convinced, by a number of 
experiments he subsequently made, that electricity was the cause of 
this strange phenomenon, which lasted for nearly an hour, 

Nor 4 Bab Norion.—The celebrated composer Jomelli was proposed 
by his friends to Cardinal Alessandro Albani as chapelmaster of St. 
Peter's. As, however, he had devoted but little attention to the 
Palestrina style, as it is called, he dreaded the inevitable examination 
he should have to undergo in it, and hastened to the famous Father 
Martini at Bologna, under whom, by great industry and application, he 
soon picked up the knowledge he wanted. He now returned to Rome, 
and signified his readiness to submit to the examination, but on one 
condition, namely: that, after passing his own examination, he should 
be allowed to examine his examiners. This request, which does not 
appear £0 very unreasonable, had such an effect upon the learned 
examiners, that, the next day, they forwarded him his appointment 
without a word about any examination at all. 





WAIFS. 

Signor Tamberlick has arrived in Paris. 

Malle. Lucca has terminated her Leipsic engagement. 

Le Premier Jour is again on the Opera-Comique stage. 

Miss Bateman will shortly commence another provincial tour. 

The first Gewandhaus concert for the season takes place October 8th. 

Mr. John Goss has just completed a Burial Service, of which report 
speaks very highly. 

M. Flotow’s new comic opera, Les Deux Compositeurs, will shortly be 
produced at Prague. 


Mr. Arthur Sullivan is working at his new Symphony in D, among 
the Swiss mountains. 


Mrs. Scott-Siddons commences a series of readings at Steinway Hall, 
New York, on the 9th of November. 


The Atheneum says that the process of destroying the Colosseum in 
Regent’s Park will be shortly begun. 


Mr. and Mrs. Horace Mayhew are passing their honeymoon at Ilfra- 
combe, and Ilfracombe is a passing pleasant place. 


The Italiens will open October lst with Lucia, for which Madame 
Adelina Patti and Signor Fraschini are announced. 


Signor Alberto Randegger is busily writing a cantata. The libretto 
(an excellent libretto) is the work of Madame Rudersdorff. 


From January Ist to July 31st, this year, 518 concerts were given in 
Paris. Of these 144 took place in March and 128 in April. 


Bryceson and Co. have erected a temporary organ in the Agricultural 
Hall, to be used in the series of grand concerts and oratorios this season , 


Mr. Vernon Rigby was advertized to sing ‘‘ Why do the nations,” on 
Wednesday. Mr. J. G, Patey was not advertized to sing “ Thou shalt 
dash them.” 


The indefatigable Mr. George Grove has hooked another unheard 
symphony by Schubert. The MS. may shortly be expected to arrive 
in England. 

Is it true that, at the Gloucester Festival, the ophicleide part was 
played an octave lower on a contra-fagotto? Were, then, Mr. Phasey 
or Mr. Hughes inaccessible ? 


It is proposed to erect a monument in honour of Gui d’Arezzo, who 
eight hundred years ago, invented musical notation. The movement 
can hardly be called premature. 


Mr. Barker, the patentee of the electro-pneumatic system, is now 
building another large electric organ of forty sounding stops for the new 
church, St. Francois Xavier, Paris, 


The Italian Government has withdrawn its subvention of 300,000 
francs from La Scala. The box proprietors are mightily indignant, and 
have made “ energetic representations.” 


Madame Sainton-Dolby commences a farewell tour in the provinces 
on Monday. The first concert takes place at Rugby. Mr. Lewis 
Thomas is engaged for the entire series, 


A gentleman in New York is said to have a contract signed by Miss 
Louisa Pyne, which binds her to visit America this year, and give 
operatic entertainments in the principal cities, 

The Schwerin Musical Festival took place this week under the direc- 
tion of Herr Joseph Joachim. Israel in Egypt, selections from [phigénie 
en Aulide, Beethoven’s 7th Symphony, and portions of the Mass in C 
were performed. 

Hector Mallet, writing of Lohengrin in the Opinion Nationale, ob- 
serves: ‘‘ Is Lohengrin possible in Paris? I doubt it. Though display- 
ing beauties of the first order, it is an incomplete work, in which exe- 
cution lags behind conception. It is the work of a critic, not of an 
artist.’ 

Mr. Max Maretzek has engaged two companies, one Italian and the 
other German, and with this force proposes to visit the West and East. 
He opens at Chicago on the 28th of September, and proceeds thence to 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Boston. 
He will return to New York in February. The members of his Italian 
troupe are Madame Agatha States, Signora Rosa Cellini (first appear- 
ance in America), Mdlle. Louise Durand (ditto). Miss McCulloch, 
Signor Brignoli, Signor Ronconi, Signor Orlandini,and Signor Antonucci. 
The members of the German company are Madame Anna de La 
Grange, Madame D. Rotter, Fraulein Jenny Appel (first appearance 
in America), Herr Habelman, Herr Fischer Ochton (first appearance), 
Herr Wilhelm Formes, and Herr Joseph Hermans. Mr. Maretzek takes 
wit) him an excellent orchestra and chorus, 
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Mr. Bateman is in Montreal with a troupe including Malle. Tostee, 
MM. Decres, Leduc, Lagriffoul, Duchesne, and Hamilton ; Mdlles. Lam- 
belé, Rose, Fontanges, Cadic, and Laruelle ; thirty-four chori-ters, a full 
orchestra, and a number of assistants, They are to remain at the 
Theatre Royal, Montreal, one week, and thence go to Ottawa, Toronto, 
and Hamilton. They are afterwards to perform at the Crosby 
Opera-house, Chicago; at Milwaukee; at the Olympic Theatre, St. 
Louis; and at the National Theatre, Cincinnati. 


Mr. Oberthiir’s overture, Rubezahl, has again been given at the con- 
certs of the Art Exhibition, Leeds, It was also performed last month 
at St. Petersburgh, where the programme included the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream; M. Litolff’s overture, 
Robespiere; Schumann's Dreams of Childhood, arranged for stringed 
instruments; Weber's overture, Preciosa ; and the “ Pilgrim’s Chorus,” 
with the romance, “The Evening Star” (well known by Liszt’s 
arrangement of it for the piano, under the title of “ L’Etoile du Soir”), 
from Herr Wagner’s Zannhduser. 


A correspondent of the Manchester Weekly Times says, that on 
reading the account of the Haydock Festival, where banners, candles, 
eggs, tomatoes, cocoa-nuts, &c., are made to be aids to religion by 
people who call themselves “ High Church,” it brought the following 
anecdote to his remembrance, the truth of which he can vouch for :—A 
few months ago a lady went to Leeds with her nurse and child; the 
nurse was sent to one of the churches on a Sunday morning; when she 
returned, her mistress asked her how she liked the service. The 
young woman replied, ‘It was beautiful. I have not had such a treat 
since I went to hear Faust.” 

——0—— 


MENDELSSOHN’S “LIEDER OHNE WORTE.” 
In reviewing the latest book of “Songs without Words,” a writer 
in Watson’s Art Journal makes some very sensible remarks. We sub- 
join the first portion of his notice :— 


‘This is the Eighth Book of ‘ Songs without Words,’ from the pen of 
the illustrious composer Mendelssohn. It is a posthumous work, and 
has created some discussion as to the rank it should hold among his 
published compositions. The duty of selecting, for publication, the 
manuscript works which were left at his death, was entrusted to four 
competent musicians, so that youthful and fragmentary works that 
Mendelssohn himself would have withheld, might not be given to the 
public. They have been very cautious in the fulfilment of the charge 
entrusted to them, but that has not protected them from blame, nor 
from accusations of incompetency. Somecritics aver that the works which 
have appeared under their sanction are unworthy of the ripe fame of 
Mendelssohn; that he never intended they should meet the public eye; 
and some writers and players, who should know better, throw even 
doubts upon their authenticity. We are not surprised that cavillers are 
found to depreciate the work of conscientious labour. The lion is dead, 
and the jackalls—we had nearly written jackasses—how] about hisremains. 
‘There are some here who profess to hold the genius of Mendelssohn 
lightly, and affect a slighting tone whenever they mention his name. 
They aver that Germany has outgrown the Mendelssohn malady ; that 
the Teutonic stomach has grown strong and proud, and requires a 
heartier food, such as Liszt’srhapsodies, Wagner's vagaries, or Rubinstein’s 
undigested fantasticals, If they speak truly, then has the German 
stomach grown strong at the expense of its brains. We have an earnest 
but reasonable admiration of the masters we have mentioned; we see 
grand things in them ; we recognize progress in much that they have 
done, but the calm height which the genius of Mendelssohn has reached 
is unattainable by at least two of them, if they pursue the path which 
they have hitherto followed. 

“ The Eighth Book of the Lieder ohne Worte, was introduced to the pub- 
lic last year, by Madame Arabella Goddard, one of the finest pianists 
of the age. She has few equals as an interpreter of the works of the 
great classic writers, and in this case she pursued a decided, if unusual 
course—she played the whole book through, and achieved a brilliant 
and gratifying success. We published at the time several notices of her 
performance, all of which spoke enthusiastically of her exquisite ren- 
dering of the several numbers, and of the profound demonstrative de- 
light of her audiences who proved their delight by frequent encores. 
So unqualified was her first success, that she has constantly performed 
them ever since. In this country Mr. Richard Hoffman, so far, has 
been their only exponent, and of his superlatively fine interpretation 
and its enthusiastic reception, we spoke at the time. 

“That any one should doubt the authenticity of the Eighth Book, after 
having read it through, is sheer nonsense, uttered possibly for effect, 
or, otherwise, betraying the most lamentable ignorance. Every measure 
has the stamp of Mendelssohn, In form, modulation, sentiment, and 
treatment, their source is unmistakable, They are as purely idiosyn- 
cratic as is the First Book,” 


CasseL.—The operatic season was inaugurated by Dr. Louis Spohr’s 
Jessonda. 

Buestav.—L’ Africaine and Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor, played 
alternately, are drawing large houses. 

Letrsio.—Madame Lucca has been giving a most successful series of 
six performances, She opened as Gretchen in M. Gounod’s Faust. 

Municu.—Pergolese’s opera, La Serva Padrona, has just been trans- 
lated into German by Herr Peter Cornelius, teacher at the School of 
Music, and re-scored by Herr Franz Muller to suit the modern taste. 
Thus modified, it is to be produced before the end of the present year. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Maine.—The members of the St. Cecilia Asso- 
ciation will give a grand festival performance in the month of October, 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the Association. 
J. §. Bach’s Mass in B minor will be performed on the occasion.—A 
number of professional and non-professional admirers of Herr Carl Hill 
gave him a farewell dinner, previously to his leaving this city to enter 
on his engagement at the Theatre, Schwerin. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

Rupa, Rose, Carte, & Co.—* The Harmonious Blacksmith,” for flute and piano, 
by Mallandaine ; ‘‘ Valse Caprice,” for flute and piano, by Edward de Jong, 
Avcener & Co.—** An old Christmas Carol,” for the organ, by Elizabeth Mounsey. 
Rosert Cocks & Co.—“ The Gallant Tars of England” and “ ‘Ihe Soldiers of our 

Land "—songs, by J. L. Hatton. 








Adbertisements. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and — the —_ and removing affections of 
@ throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 














TEE VOICE & SINGIN G 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


(THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING) 
Price 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace 
Hyde Park, W. 


“THE SKYLARK,’ 
SONG. 
Poetry by “THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD.” 
Music by WALTER HAY. 
Price 4s. 

“ Settings of Hogg’s splendid song are as plentiful as blackberries, some of the 
best of our composers having tried their hand at it. Benedict, we believe, aud 
Boucher, we know, have married this immortal verse to not unworthy strains, and 
now Mr. Hay enters the lists, not as a rival we will be bound, but as one of the noble 
brotherhood of song. Mr. Hay (we beg his pardon—Walter) has done some charm- 
ing bits in his time, as, for instance, his setting of * Elaine,’ as seductive a piece of 
bitter-sweet as can be heard warbled in a long winter night, not to speak of * When 
twilight wakes the star,’ an extremely graceful and fascinating composition. His 
present effort is like!y to add to his reputation, possessing as it does all the attributes 
which conduce to popularity. These are a simple, straizhtforward melody, emi- 
nently suggestive of the spirit of the words, and an easy, flowing accompaniment, 
rendering the whole readily attainable by amateurs of moderate skill, In a word, 
‘The Skylark’ deserves success, and, in eircles of taste, will command it,"—Zddowe's 
Shrewsbury Journal, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


VALSE IMPROMPTU, 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par CHARLES FOWLER. 
Price 3s. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


PLAYED BY THE BANDS OF THE LIFE GUARDS AND TUE 
ROYAL HORSE GUARDS. 














Just Published, 


NORD-DEUTSCHER-BUNDES-MARSCH, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
DepicaTep To THE Kine oF Prussia 
By HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 4s. Solo, and 4s. 6d. Duet. 
London: Duncay Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 
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“A RAINY DAY,’ 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 


(For Soprano, Contralto, and Baritone.) 
THE WORDS BY 


(HORACE) SMITH. 
THE MUSIC BY 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


Price, complete, for Voice and Piano, 15s. 


London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St. W 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIX SONGS WITH GERMAN WORDS. 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS AND MUSIC BY 


AMY COYNE. 


“ FAREWELL FOR EVER” (“ Fahrwohl auf immerdar "—E, Geibel). 
“FIDELITY” (* Ich bleibe treu”"—C. Herlassohn), 

“PARTED” (‘“ Scheiden, Leiden”—E, Geibel). 

No. 4. “* THE REQUEST ” (“ Viel Tausend Tausend Ktisse Gieb”—E. Geibel). 
No. 5. “* THE VICTORY OF SPRING” (“ Und als ich aufstand Friih am Tag ”— 


E, Geibel). 
No, 6. * EVENING SOUNDS” (“ Ich liebe dich "—K. Beck). 


MISS 











No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No, 3. 





Price, in one Book, 15s.; or separately, 4s. 





“ These songs, apart from their intrinsic merits, have special recommendations from 
the fact of'their being the first published compositions of a talented young English 
pianist. Miss Amy Coyne is a daughter of Mr. Stirling Coyne, whose death we have 
had recently occasion to deplore. She has on more than one occasion displayed in 
public executive ability, and now puts forth with complete success pretensions to a 
place among writers of music. Six songs or lieder, striking in melody and full of 
character, constitute a creditable commencement ofa career, No, 3 is our favourite, 
It is a graceful and flowing melody, with an accompaniment that is both ingenious 
and striking. No.6 is equally original and charming, and may fairly contest with 
its predecessor the palm of superiority. ‘The remainder of the songs are simpler in 
form and construction; No, 2 has, however, much passion, It is seldom that a 
young musician makes a more creditable debut as a composer, Attention once drawn 
to these songs, their popularity is scarcely a matter of doubt. Miss Coyne shows 
great talent as a translator. Her adaptations of the words have much lyrical merit. 
a to meet Miss Coyne again in the arena into which she has ventured.”—Zhe 

lobe. 

“ So far as we know this is the Op. 1 of a young lady who, for the sake of the well- 
known literary name she bears, and for her own undeniable talents, will be heartily 
welcomed int» the ranks of song composers. By the issue of the work before us, Miss 
Coyne has bidden boldly for public favour, Six songs of a more or less ambitious 
character, to words translated by herself, are pretty well fora first attempt ; bu, we 
are happy to say, the result proves that the youthtul composer and translator did not 
overrate her powers in either capacity.”"—Musical World. 





London: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St., W. 
*DON CARLOS.?’’ 
HE VOCAL MUSIC and the ARRANGEMENTS for 


the PIANOFORTE ot Verpi's “* DON CARLOS,” are ON SALE at 
Doncoan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, W. 








‘““LE PREMIER JOUR DE BONHEOR.” 
\ ie VOCAL MUSIC and the ARRANGEMENTS for 


the PLANOFORTE of Avuser’s New Opera are ON SALE at 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 


“HAMLET.” 
HE VOCAL MUSIC and PIANOFORTE ARRANGE- 


MENTS of Auprose Tuomas’s New Opera, “ HAMLET,” are ON SALF at 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street. 








Just. Published, 


“SUNSHIN GB,” 
SONG, 
The Poetry by Miss E, GOMES, 
The Music by MAESHALL H. BELL. 
Price 3s, 


Tez 


NE PLUS ULTRA 


BEETHOVEN. 


Price 7s. 6d. 





(ede 


NE PLUS ULTRA 


MOZART. 


Price 5s. 





These Complete Editions of Beethoven’s and 
Mozart’s Sonatas are printed from Engraved 
Plates, and are superior to all others published 
in this Country or the Continent. 





LONDON : 


BOOSEY AND CO., 





London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street 


28, Holles Street, W. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, VOL. I. OF 


“EXETER HALL,” 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 


Handsomely bound in scarlet, brown, or purple cloth, with three 
Illustrations, price 5s. net. 
Containing New and Copyright Vocal and Pianoforte Music, by the 
following eminent Composers :— 
BENEDICT. 
STEPHEN GLOVER. 
REDHEAD. 
Cc. GOUNOD. 
W. HUTCHINS CALCOTT. 
New Hymn Tunes, by 
G. A. MACFARREN, EK. J. HOPKINS. 
Q, E. WILLING, J. TURLE. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS AT THE HARMONIUM, 
By E. F. Rmeavtt. 
AND 
PRELUDE FOR THE ORGAN (never before published), 
MENDELSSOHN. 


Forming a most attractive and interesting book of Music. 


METZLER & CO., 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


J. F. BARNETT. 
A. RANDEGGER. 
MISS LINDSAY. 

HENRY SMART. 
W. KUHE 








“ Both the serial and the name it bears are happy thoughts.” — 
Sunday Times. 


“EXETER HALL.” 





NO. IX., VOL. 3, FOR OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS. 

1. Song, ** Thou art the way.” J. Barnett. 

2. Pianoforte Piece, Selection from Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of 
“St. Paul.” W. Kuhe. 

3. Hymn Tune, “The Lord my pasture shall prepare. A. &. 
Cooper. 

4, Song, “I will sing of Thy mercy.” J. Conway Brown. 

5. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 8). EB. F. Rimbauit. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MET2ALEHR & CO., 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


POST FREE 14 STAMPS. 





Now Ready, 


& Heo Cutor for the Harmonium, 


By L. ENGEL. 
_ With full instructions for the management of the Stops, Bellows, é&c.; 
information on all the latest improvements in this popular instrument, 
and a SELEcTION oF SackED AND SgouaR Ans, expressly arranged. 
Price 5s, 
METZLER & CO., 87, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


Just Published, 

? + 
Metsler & Co.'s Part-song Magazine 
Containing only Original Contributions by the most Eminent Com- 
posers. No, 1, “BRIGHT '!'ULIPS,” G. A, Macrarren, with 
Remarks on Choral Singing by the Composer. Price Threepence ; 
post free 4 stamps. 

METZLER & CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W, 








PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH. 


CHAPPELL'S 
MUSICAL MAGAZINE, 


For OCTOBER, 


WILL CONTAIN 


SIXTEEN POPULAR OPERATIC SONGS, 


(Including many Copyrights found in no other Collection) 





BY 


VERDI, FLOTOW, DONIZETTI, 
AUBER, GLUCK, DAVID, & MEYERBERR. 


WITH ENGLISH WORDS, 


AND 


Symphonies und Accompaniments for the Piancforte. 





LONDON: 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, New Bond St. 


City Agents— 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., anv F. PITMAN, Paternoster Row 





CHAPPELL'S 
Ols English Ditties, 


Just Published, 


PART XII. OF THIS POPULAR WORK 


CONTAINING 





Cease your Funning. 

Sweet Nelly. 

John Dory. 

The Countryman’s Account. 

All Flowers of the Broom. 

Here’s a health unto his Majesty. 


Chevy Chase. 

Death and the Lady. 
Wapping Old Stairs. 
Friar of Orders Grey. 
Here’s to the Maiden. 
Can Love be controlled, 





PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 





Lists and Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPHLIL & CO., 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W, 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


FIVE NEW PIECES. 








MENDELSSOHN'S HYMN OF PRAISE 


Paraphrase. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


BRIGHT HOURS. 


Caprice. 
‘PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


SLEIGH BELLS. 


A Canadian Reminiscence. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


THE GLOISTER. 


Meditation. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. 


Second Fantasia on Offenbach’s Opera. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








LONDON : 


ASH DOWN é PA R RY, H A N 0 VE R SQUA R E Marche Orientale (Bottesini). Brilliantly Transcribed 


TITO MATTEI’S 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 


Grand Valse. 
(Played at the Crystal seaeas ons ‘at the tuted Lente ‘ Siidte 
with immense success, ) 


Second Valse, Bouquet de Fleurs, (Just Published) 
Pas de Charge. Morceau de Salon a ais 
Il tramonte del Sole ... 

Tl folletto, Galop de Concert ... 

Un Sogno d’Amore. Nocturne ace eae 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). Transcription Variée 
| Una notte d'Estate, Nocturne ee 
Etude de Concert 

Dancing Leaves ... 








a 
os 











“ HAN “HANOVER SOU ARE” FOR OCTOBER. | Quadrille Brillante. Fer Piano as Duets 





Ready on the 29th of September, 


“HANOVER SQUARE,” ..... .Xo°S® ste. 


No. 12. 


CONTENTS. 





SHADOW AND SUNLIGHT, Piano Piece -. W, Kuhe. 


AH, LOVE! Ballad... ©... .. F, Hawtree, 
a; i W ords by Sidiean ELLOW, 
\e FELICE. ValsedeSalon ... «2 .. 4. Li 


. Lindsay Sloper, 


TWO SUMMER DAYS. Song 


PPL PLL PL LS SSS SPD PDA 





EDITED BY LINDSAY SLOPER. 











PRICE O ONE SHILLI ING. 


LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 


OU 





. Michael Watson. | 





Mergellina. Barcarole ... 

La Harpe. Romance Be. 

| Souvenir d'Italie, Nocturne ... 

| La Gaite. Scherzo 

The Fairy’s Reverie ... : s 

| La Mandoline., Etude lisiniiiitiaes ae 
| Oh dear! what can the matter be? Transcribed 
| Quadrille Brillante (for Piano), 1st Set 

| | 9 8 Waltz -. wa 

| Non e ver, ‘Brilliantly Transcribed ) 

| Bloom is on the Rye, Brilliantly Transcribed 


PPP ERP KP ROKR PPP LPL PP PED 
SoC CCO OCC COC OCC CC COC CC CC oO 





Grand Valse. Arranged asa Duet - 60 
4 0 

pe aux Enfers, Divertissement pour Piano a quatre mains 6 Q 
— ai Napoli (Tarantella de Bevignani), Duet ... 5 0 





Ma cosa vuoi ee me. Cusine. : 
| Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Cartorra iis 
| La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Tuosas ... 
| | Mergellina. Sung by Signor Sraeno .. 
| Il farfallone, Sung by Signor ene i as 
| | Non e ver (Romanza), Sung by Signori Craparra e viiie 
VOGLIA ... 3 0 
| Non torno inal, pes - Signori eae e ; ies 
VOGLIA ... 


eee aoe eee ove 8 0 
| Lo scapato. Sung t Yy Mr. Sis Kes ot — te ee 


co oo & G oO 
cooccocoo 





LONDON : 


{LULCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





Printed a ty B Hoxpareon, Rarr, and Fenrox, at No. 23, Berners Sur 
Published by W My LIAM Duscay Davison 





eet, Oxtord Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the Cx “wend cf Middlesex. 
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